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Service Station 








The sign of the 
Service 


Dealer 


Goodyear 
Station 












Goodyear Takes No Chances 
On Tire Fabric 


A _ well-designed tire, with a 
fabric whose tensile strength 
is not as high as it ought to 
be, is like a fine house built 


on a rotten foundation. 


Several years ago we acquired 
our own fabric mill, did our 
own experimental work, and 
developed a fabric far above 
the ordinary in quality. 


This fabric is the Goodyear 
Standard, and all the fabric 
used in Goodyear tires must 
meet a quality test much 
more severe than formerly. 


Now, stop and think what tire 
fabric must stand. Forget 
for a moment the weight of 
the car, the strains and 
stresses of driving, turning, 
quick starting, and sudden 
stopping. 


Consider only two great forces 
—air-pressure from within— 
and, from without, a million 


Goodyear Tires, 
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hidden enemies lying in wait 
at every inch of the road. 


These destroyers assault the tire 
at every turn. They rain 
upon it millions of bludgeon- 


like blows. 


Holes in road and pavement; 
loose, sharp stones; nails, 
glass, bricks, wire, tacks, ruts, 
friction, imbedded stones— 
all unite in a savage on- 
slaught which never stops. 


The extra strength of Good- 
year fabric withstands these 
ceaseless attacks long after 
they have ruined tires with 
fabric of lesser quality. 


Perhaps we give greater fabric 
strength than is actually 
needed — perhaps, according 
to ordinary tire standards, 
we are too particular. 


Very well, then—we are too 


particular. 





TIRES 


Tubes and Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires 
are f against: 

Rim-cutting—By our 
No-Rim-Cut feature. 


Blow-outs—By our On-Air 


Cure. 


Loose Treads — By our 
Rubber Rivets. 


Insecurity our Mul- 
tiple Weide! Pitwo Wire 
Base. 


Punctures and Skidding— 
By Our Double- Thick 
All-Weather Tread. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


ent and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
— ll not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent met- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment im Successful Farming is an introduction of the 

advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

~ We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into poh nome thru the pages of Successful 
t tee his honesty any more than 
you would kunwingly “introduce a dishonest 
your b ntee his note. We refuse many 
of worth of advertising each mont 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our — 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether y 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manu ae 
turer. When you answer an advertisement rv = = se 
this guarantee. 
Agents and Salesmen................... 5448-47-46 
Autos ; 60-31-30-17-15-4 
Auto Tires and Accessories 

46—43-42-41-38-37 -32-26- 23- 21-19-18- 17-16-11-2 2 
Bath Fixtures 


Bicycles .50-49-46- s0°37 | 
Books and Periodicals . .42-32-22-16 
Building Material .47-40-39-35-28-27-19-17-13 
Canning Machinery........ bdeansnveheaeseee 42 
Caponizing Tools... nad au jutoudan 
Carriages and Buggies. 46—39-29-28-17 
Chewing Gum . ' —— 
Clothing— Men's .17-12 
Clothing— Women's ee 
Cooking Utensils 53-51 


46-39-36-35-34-17 


Cream Separators and Churns 
Dairy Supplies 


Ditching Machinery pee : 24 
Dogs and Pet Stock...... wed : wees» 49-42 
ins ct oo decessSabesbacina . 25-24 
Engines........ ‘51 ~46—42—41-37-35-26-18-17-16 


Ensilage Cutters and Silo Fillers. ..46-41-36-22-17-14 
PORG ico 66 Cb6 ob 6 cabivecccsccastecgeses sébeaned 54 
ye ee spo ened ceed 46-42 
Farm Trucks........... biweeadnts pescese 17 
Fertilizers. .............. . 46-24 
Fertilizer Mills......... ..-24 
Fencing Materials. ....... - ...38-17 
Fishing Tackle. os -.+-40 
Flour Mills....... ~~ 
Fly Poison ‘ .--48 
Foods and Provisions , , .18-14 
Fruit Jar Rings... .. ~— 
Furniture........ bbdedbassttadoaakveelane 17 
Garages......... ...40 
Gas Machine..... . 
GEER. oso ceacede ..48 
Grain Bins..... bos — 
Grain Guards... < - 
Harness... 42-39-17 
Hay Presses and Balers .42-36-22-18-13. 
Hog Anti-Rooters - Zee ; .. 04 
Hog Cholera Serum.......... 2... .cceeenes er 
Insecticides and Disinfectants.............. 42-36-13 


ia Tinks <b een kn nk cused cdhanban tee 55 
Land and Real Estate ett 
Lawn Mowers. . saseueue 
Lighting Systems.. ... ae - ...50 
Lightning Rods... 51-32 
Livestock....... 28 
Lumber......... 47-27 
Manure Spreaders. ‘ . mo 
Milking Machines. — 
Motorcycles. ... . 46-38 
Oils and Lubricants . ose eu 
Old Coins.... 47 | 
Paints and Varnishes. . els 39- 28- 19-13 
Patent Attorneys . .51-38-37-24-19-13 
PU ads ck on oa ciccndnaddaddstacsadesenetas 52 
0 eee estbewseéceden 17 
Poultry and Pigeons... ‘ Srrrret, 
Poultry Supplies and Remedies......... ‘veewall 2 
Road Machinery. : : 24 
Roofing. ...... bot ‘ sot 40-35-28- 19-17-13 
Rope and Twine Seesee ccuhapeelinined ous deeune 22 
Sad Irons. . Vénvewe pie ohn dane nde ehnnee 
Seheels........ caeee 55- 51—-42-41- 38 
a ‘ s6ebhbedeatebas 36 
Stack Covers.... TTT 24 
Stoves and Ranges .- 58 
SONbes bos dewtere ls Sccccetst us vcacheene 50 
Stock Food and C onditioners 46-43 
Talking Machines and Phenegtaghs . ...54-50 
Telephones. . . 47 
Temperance Drinks ‘ 35 
Threshing Machinery........... . 24-22 
Toilet ~-peaanienins ~~ 
Tractors. F 38-33-17-11 
Ty pewriters — 54-51 
Veterinary Remedies ee 
Wagons......... 39-33-26-17 
Water Systems. . ee 


Weather Indicators. 


Washing Machines............ . oe + 48-87 
Well Drilling Machinery. pits au seccec mae 
Lat a = ag and aa etee 33-32-26 


Wind Mills. . ane ‘ 29 
Wool Buyers... cneueet 


nest person to | 


| The reputation of King Solomon has 
been carried down thru the centuries. In 
every nation in the world where the 
Christian or the Jewish religion has 
found a foothold, King Solomon is known 
|for his wisdom. 


This reputation is founded on his ability 
to tell the false from the genuine, the 
imitation from the real, the original from 

| the counterfeit. 


| When the two women claimed the 
jsame child he was able to think of and 


| | apply a test that immediately revealed 


the real mother of the child and showed 
the other woman as a selfish, heartless 
}impostor with no mother love in her 
heart. The real mother was willing to 
sacrifice herself and let the other woman 
take the child rather than have the 
child destroyed by dividing it. 

When the Queen of Sheba offered King 
Solomon a bouquet of real flowers and a 
| bouquet of artificial flowers and challenged 
him to detect the difference he was able 
to find a way to test the two and deter- 
mine which was the real one. He knew 
that a bee, in the matter of honey was 
even wiser than he was. When the bee 
lingered longer on oné bunch of flowers 
than on the other, Solomon knew he had 
located the natural and genuine flowers. 


Not all of us are as wise as Solomon. 
Not all of us have cultivated his powers 
of observation and his ability to devise 
tests to determine the true from the false. 
But in the matter of selecting merchandise 


the wise Kin ing Solomon’s example and 
put the offered product to a few simple 
tests. 


If it is branded and trade marked, we 
know the maker is not ashamed of it or 
fearful of itsrecord. It is identified and 
the maker can be held responsible. 

When he placed his mark on it, he dared 
anyone to find anything wrong with it and 

eal him to account for it. No man is 
likely to boldly mark his product with 


| his name or trade mark unless he expects 


people to want more after the first is gone. 

If it is advertised the maker believes 
in it and he usually makes some definite 
staterm >nt concerning its quality orutility. 
He takes the responsibility of placing his 
promises in writing and of identifying his 
product. He knows that if he does not 





please you at first; he may not get another 
chance. 
If it is advertised in Successful Farming, 
you know that the house and the product 
have been investigated by the publisher 
and the publisher guarantees the _per- 
formance of every promise made in the 


advertisement. 


In Successful Farming we do not single 
out any one advertiser for special com- 
mendation. The very fact that their copy 


is admitted to Successful Farming’s | 


columns is evidence that we believe them 
to be worthy and that the publisher is 
willing to guarantee their honesty. 

Under these circumstances, King Solo- 
mon would surely have decided in favor 
of branded or trade marked merchandise 
advertised in Successful Farming. 


Your judgment in that respect is pro 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


From Friend to Friend | 


_ Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- | 





for purchase we can profitably follow | 





rob- 
ably even better than that of Solomon for | 


you have no doubt already tested it many | 
times by purchasing, merchandise adver- 
tised in Successful Farming and backed 
by our guarantee. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. | fair. Get something ready to exhibit. 
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Five-Passe nger Touri ng Car, $825. 


ANNOUNCING THE 





loz] GRANT SEX W017 


HE 1917 Grant Six, improved and up 

to the minute, clearly exhibits values 

unheard of in a car priced below a 
thousand dollars. 

Comparison is the acid test. 
son reveals values. 

We do not and have not urged buyers to 
buy the Grant Six because of hidden values. 

The values in the Grant Six are obvious 
values. 

The 1917 Grant Six is a beauty. Its 
mechanism is thoroughly tried out and de- 
veloped. There is nothing about it that 
savors of conjecture, speculation or experi- 
ment. 

But, the best way to appreciate Grant 
Six value is to compare. 

With some purchasers it is the he floating 
rear axle with equalized 12-inch brakes that 
determines the sale. 

With others it is the Overhead Valve 
motor, the Wagner Two-Unit Starting and 
Lighting System, the Stromberg Carburetor, 
or perhaps the Stewart Vacuum gasoline 
feed with 12 gallon tank in the rear. 

Many speak of the beauty of the Grant 
Six body—the finish, the upholstery, the 
comfort, the width of the seats and depth 
of the cushions, the ample leg room in both 
front and rear compartments. Others ex- 
claim at the easy riding qualities, due to the 
long cantilever springs in the rear and semi- 
elliptic front springs. 


Compari- 


$1050. 


Three-Passenger Roadster, $825. 
F. O. B. Factory 


Again it is such details as the big, drop 
forged front axle with large, strong steering 
connections, the 18-inch steering wheel, the 
aluminum covered running boards, the neat 
fit of the curtains and top cover, the sim- 
plicity and neatness of the instrument board, 
that command attention. Comparison brings 
out the value of even these little points. 

And comparison emphasizes the strength 
and beauty of the entire job, the ample seat- 
ing capacity and the wonderful flexibility 
of the exclusive design Grant Six Overhead 
Valve motor. 

This motor has won for the Grant Six the 
reputation of being an eziraordinary hill 
climber. It takes simest any grade on high 
gear—because of light weight and great, 
power. Throttles down to two miles an hour 
and speeds up to fifty. 

Owners of 1916 Grant Sixes report an aver- 
age of 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline— 
some say 28 miles; and 900 miles to the 
gallon of oil. The 1917 Grant Six does just 
as well. 

See the 1917 Grant Six, ride in it— measure 
up its roomy body—test the flexibility of its 
wonderful motor. Prove its easy ridin 
qualities and convince yourself by carefu 
comparison that it offers you just what you 
want in a six-cylinder car—and more of it 
for the money than you can get in any other 
car. 

Write today for new four-color folder, just off 
the press, giving all the details of this 1917 model. 


Three-Passenger Cabriole 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
FINDLAY, OHIO 














$ 4,000,000 
\ TITH ample financial re- | 


sources and its estab- 
lished, strong position the 
Grant Motor Car Corpn. is | 
ranked among theleadersin | 
the industry Its splendid 














credit gives maximum pur | 
AS basing power. 4 Soman 


CAPITA » ( ORGANIZATION iN ( PRODUCTION Y 
1200 DEALERS 


OVERING 

/ States, Canada and all 
foreign countries. 
Grant owner benefits from 
the prestige and service of 
this great distributing or- 





20,000 CARS 
With greatly increased 


manufacturing facili- 
ties and still larger equip- 
ment under way, a produc- 
tion of 20.000 cars—of this 
1917 model—is assured, 


the United 


Every 
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WITHIN THE CLUTCH OF USURY 


Pointing Out a Condition That Must be Remedied 


By ALSON SECOR 


OME silver-tongued orator, drunk 
S with enthusiasm or something 

else, let loose the phrase ‘The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,” and political 
flatterers have been greasing their 
paths to glory with this soft soap ever 
since. Far be it from me to discredit 
the influence of women, especially 
mothers, over the lives of men, but 
remember that the hand that rocks 
the cradle has only in a recent and 
limited way been classed as equal to 
free men of sound minds, instead of 
being classed, as they still are in most 
of our states, with criminals or idiots row, 
or Indians who have no voice in politi- ~~ 


ft | 
gal affairs, 7A { y 
But it is not equal suffrage that I WW //t9 / 
desire to discuss. I only wish to say WE ' 


that it is not the hand that rocks the 
cradle that rules the world. The heads that rule the banks 
are the power behind the throne—be the throne anything you 
care to call it. Give me the purse strings of any man and 
he is my slave. Give me the power over the money of any 
nation and that nation is my fumble servant. 

Realizing this, courageous men are endeavoring to see to 
it that all the banks of the country comply with the banking 
laws. 

One thousand and twenty-two of the 7632 national banks are 
violating the banking laws by charging an average rate of 10 
percent or more on all their loans. About one in six for the 
whole country defies the national banking laws under which 
they operate. It is reasonable to suppose that state banks 
follow pretty closely upon the pace set le national banks op- 
erating in the same towns and cities, tho the Controller of the 
Currency has no statistics regarding their rates of interest. 

During the Stanley investigation of the steel trust Congress- 
man Beall of Texas asked Andrew Carnegie, who was on the 
witness stand, if he was in the habit of consulting his attorney 
to learn what the law is, so as to operate his business according 
to law. Pointing his finger to his head Mr. Carnegie replied 
“T never bothered my head about the law.” 

It is quite evident, from facts gathered by Comptroller Wil- 
liams, that about one banker in six never bothered his head 
about the law either. Every director of a national bank takes 
oath to uphold the banking laws. 

The federal law fixes a rate of seven percent in those states 
where there is no state law limiting rates of interest. National 
banks must follow the state law regarding interest charges if 
there is a state law. 

Farm Loans Safe 

The excuse for charging usury is that they must do it to 
guard against losses. The sections where usurious rates are 
the highest, and the banking laws most violated, the farmers 
are the principal borrowers and sufferers. 

Congressman Howard of Georgia, before the Committee on 
Rules, investigating usury charges against banks, January 
17-21, 1916 said: 

“T am tired of hearing this old thread-bare excuse for ex- 
orbitant interest charges to our farmers that they are not 
business-like and that they are slow in meeting their obliga- 
tions, while the reports of the banks show that, as a class 
the farmer is as good a risk as any man in the world. And 
that is substantiated by the reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to the effect that less than one-half of one percent of 
the losses incurred by the national banks are incurred by failure 
of farmers to meet their obligations.” 

Mr. Campbell asked “In the South?” 

Mr. Howard—“Everywhere. That is true in 
state, and it is true in every state.” 

Mr. Campbell—‘‘But, is it true of the South?” 

Mr. Howard—“Yes sir; it is true of the South.” 

The Hand of Shylock 

It is only fair to state that there are a great many banks 
doing business on the square. They do not resort to any usury 
in violation of law, and they do not demand their pound of 
flesh when the account is due and the borrower unable to meet 
it. But there are such bankers operating under the national 
bank laws and it is this class that deserves not only the con- 
demnation of the people but of the bankers who do a clean 
business. 

Judge L. C. McNabb of Oklahoma, tells of an Oklahoma 
farmer who borrowed $200 to operate his farm. A streak of 
bad luck—as is too frequent with Oklahoma farmers who have 
tried to use methods that worked in states where they came 
from but refuse to produce the cash down in Oklahoma—yes, 
a streak of bad luck hit this man and he couldn’t pay the note 
when due. At the end of five years the account stood $562.50. 


New York 











This was 75 percent, compound in- 
terest. He had paid this rate during 
the five years. Reve how it figured 
out in detail: 

Note, with interest added, $237.70. 

He made payments when his cotton 

was sold, but the note had grown to 
\. $287.50. He renewed on March Ist, 
/ by signing a note for $287.50, which 
increased to $347.50 by fall. In five 
years it stood $562.50 with the man 
less able to pay than in the beginning. 
Can you conceive how this procedure 
would build up a farming community 
where pioneers needed help so they 
could hang on long enough to get ac- 
customed to new conditions? 

This man was not so bad off as a 
farmer down in Texas who borrowed 
a couple of hundred from the bank 
to put in his crops. “It went on three 

or four years,’’ says Comptroller Williams before the commit- 
tee. “They charged him from 50 to 125 percent. The poor 
fellow probably paid back the principal and a decent rate of 
interest, perhaps 10 or 12 percent, but at the end of the fourth 
year he was sinking deeper and deeper, because of the usurious 
charges, and the bank swooped down upon him, taking every- 
thing he had, including his cows, the milk which he required 
for his six children, also his plow horses, plows, harrow, and 
everything he had. 

“The poor man was then driven out to find other way of 
feeding his large family. He took a contract to clear some wet 
land in the middle of winter; went out practically barefooted, 
because he could not buy shoes. He contracted pneumonia 
or some other trouble, went along without a doctor’s attention, 
medicine, or nourishing food, and finally died. His six children 
were shipped across the line to Arkansas and the county buried 
him. It can be readily seen that those six children were in no 
position to bring suit against the bank to recover the money 
which had been exacted from their father.” 

The Law is Usury 

What does Comptroller Williams mean in the above state- 
ment regarding suit for recovery that the children could not 
bring against the bank? 

The usual law is that where a national bank charges interest 
above the legal rate, the only way is to refuse to pay the note 
and let the bank sue for collection. Then the borrower can 
tender the principal and the legal rate of interest thereon and 
thus escape usury, but the costs of the attorney in defense 
may more than equal the usury. 

In the Oklahoma case, the law is forfeiture of twice the 
amount of interest charged in case of usury. But as with 
those six Texas children, so with that poor Oklahoma farmer, 
he was too poor to bring suit, and the bank knew it. 

Rhode ideal has a good banking law. There is a —_ 
term for bankers who violate the banking laws. No violation 
of usury laws reported from that state! 

Where is the Violation? 

The most flagrant violations of the usury laws occur in the 
Southwest—Texas and Oklahoma being specially cursed with 
that kind of banking. The state of Texas has 534 National 
banks. Legal rate is 6 percent, with maximum contract rate 
of 10 percent. But 192 of these banks admit having charged 
during 1915, rates above the 10 percent contract maximum. 
“Many of the large banks in reserve cities of Texas have been 
making loans freely at 10 percent or more. sib aie 

“One reserve-city bank reported its maximum rate as 40 
percent, another 25 percent, and another 53 percent,” quoting 
Comptroller Williams. He gives a table showing 100 banks 
that have loaned various sums, which are given, one column 
showing those with interest rate from 12 to 24 percent, another 
column where the loans were made at from 24 to 25 percent 
interest. 

Oklahoma has 350 national banks. 
percent and maximum contract rate 10 percent. 
troller Williams testify: 

“Many banks in Oklahoma report 10 percent as their min- 
imum interest charge, while the marimum rates run all the 
way from 12 percent to 2,400 percent. A great many national 
banks in Oklahoma report that the average rate which they 
receive on all their loans is largely in excess of the maximum 
rate permitted by law, one bank admitting an average rate on 
all loans as high as 40 percent.” 

In Illinois the maximum rate under special contract is 7 
percent. Of the 471 national banks 173 admitted charging 
usury, tho most of this was for small sums, with interest 
charges ranging between 8 and 60 percent. 

Ninety-six of the 151 national ot mm in North Dakota, or 
about two thirds, charged usurious rates (Continued on page 38 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SHOW YOUR WET GOODS 
HERE are about 24,000 movie shows running daily in this 
country and the nickels and dimes they pick up have taken 
enough income from the “Poor man’s club’’—the saloon—to 
make the National Liquor Dealers’ Association complain against 
the movies. They charge that the pictures always show up the 
liquor business and its products much to the disadvantage of 
the saloon. 
The Photo Play Magazine is game for a show down and offers 
‘to run a set of pictures fully descriptive of any big thoughts, 
high ideals, public spirited actions, or types of splendid man- 


which the saloon business may have evolved or will 


” 


hood, 
evolve. 

There’s your chance—ye boozers and defenders of booze, to 
show your goods to the millions of movie goers. If there is any 
kind of wet goods that the public is not familiar with which 
might make a more favorable impression upon the women and 
children than has thus far been exhibited in the movies, on the 
streets, in the courts, trot ’em out and accept the magazine’s 
onuer. 


ORGANIZING FARM ORGANIZATIONS 
HIS is the age of organization—and special organization 
at that—hair splitting, as it were. Where is it going to 
The latest are the grand sweepstakes organizations of a 
national character as broad in scope as alli out of doors—triplets, 
tho not born eunetly on the same date. 

On April 27th at Hotel Biltmore, New York City, the 
National Agricultural Society gave its first gasp for breath, 
with the Hon. James Wilson, Ex-Secretary of Agriculture as its 

Theodore N. Vail, President American Telephone 
uny asits vice-president, G. Howard Davidson, Chairman 


stop? 


presid 
Comp 
of its executive committee. Among its directors are the names 
of great breeders and men who have large farming connections, 
and active in the organization were such men as James J. Hill, 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt, W. A. Harriman, T. C. and Wm. du Pont, 
and others. ‘They aim to coordinate all the agricultural 
interests. 

Another of the triplets is the National Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, with offices at present at Madison, Wisconsin. 
It was organized in compliance with the demands of the third 
National Conference on Marketing, 
It is under the management of a general committee until 


held in Chicago last fall. 


officers are elected at the next meeting of the marketing con- 
ference. Tl 
and k 


us cOmMmmiuttee consists of colle ge men, farmers, farm 


editors ndred interests. It was not born with a gold 
on in its mouth 
Che purposes are to organize all rural activities along coopera- 
tive lines, aid in spreading information regarding cooperative 
help in marketing and buying, investigate land problems, 

Che third of the triplets is only a prospect, or organization 
to be 


Chamber of 


-maybe. <A bill was introduced into Congress to create a 
Agric 
tive buying and selling. 


Surely the farmers need not lack for something to assist them 


ilture for the purpose of a great system of 


cooper: 


in getting out of the slough of despond. 





KEY TO GRAIN MARKET 

F the grain growers held the key to the great terminal elevator 

wherein are stored millions of bushels of the farmers’ grain, 
they could demand a fair price and get it. But they do not 
happen to hold the key. Long before the grain gets to these 
terminals they have ceased to have any ownership in it. 

But the grain growers can hold the key to the elevators on 
the farms, and holding it, can wait until the price suits them, 
before selling. The strange thing is that one hundred percent 
do not have granaries or farm elevators and hold their own 
grain instead of selling for speculators to hold at a profit. 

Some one will suggest that the farmer’s notes fall due at 
harvest time and he must sell, tho he may desire to hold. But 
why can’t a farmer afford to borrow on stored grain, especially 
when prices are low and prospects good for a stiff advance? 
Last year wheat advanced over 30 percent in a few weeks after 
most of the grain had been sold to speculators. Any farmer 
would have made money by extending his notes and holding 
his grain. 

Put it in good weather-proof grain bins, or granaries, and be in 
position to hold your grain and take a speculator’s chance on 
the market. The daily press gives the market reports. There 
are portable and fixed farm elevators that will make the handling 
of grain for storage easy and fast. You can elevate a load into 
your bins about as quickly as it can be dumped at the town 
elevator. 

The farmers could, by holding a greater percent of their 
grain in farm granaries, until a few months after harvest, 
pocket the rise in price that is sure to come. Grain will keep 
when properly handled, and with modern equipment, such as 
fanning mills and elevators, there is no reason why most of it 
cannot be stored safely. 

The question of stacking instead of shock threshing comes in 
Grain threshed from stack has gone thru the sweat. It 
It is safer to store. 


here. 

is more apt to be dry when put in bin. 
THE BOY’S FATHER 

F I could reach the boy’s father—that is, a certain class of 

father—and so touch his sense of justice as to make it im- 

whose father reads Successful Farm- 

this one 


possible that another boy, 
ing should write such a letter as lies before me now, 
act would make life worth the struggle. 

This letter is typical of many that reach the office, and we 
boys have endured, without outward 
expression, the injustice they feel. Here is a boy twenty-one 
and past, who had bought a heifer calf with money he had 
earned. He was to have all the calves she raised. But when 
the boy wanted to take the young cow with him upon leaving 
home after becoming of age, the father claimed the cow. The 
son offered to pay for all the feed, but that was not acceptable 
to the father. 

The father’s attitude towards the property of the son has done 
more to sever home ties forever, so far as that boy is concerned, 
than most any abuse he might have inflicted upon the boy. 
Down deep in his heart the boy distrusts his own father because 
his father stole a ealf from him. The son is asking us what 
legal steps 


know not how many 


van be taken to recover his property. 
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When the law steps in, the home is forever broken. Better 
far that the son never gets his calf at all than get it by law. 
There is a justice far above the law, and that is the justice of 
father to son. We want all fathers to ponder this. 

A sow had a large litter, and among them was a runt pig. 
The father gave the runt to his little thirteen year old boy. The 
pig only wanted a chance to grow, and when the boy gave it his 
attention, it grew to be a fine fat hog. When father took his 
hogs to market, the boy wanted to go along and see how much 
his hog brought, but he was told to stay at home. When father 
returned the boy wanted to know how much his hog had sold 
for. “Your hog—you had no hog in that load!” “Yes, I did 
father—the runt pig you gave me.” 

“T sold no runt pig. Yours was the runt pig. I sold a fat 
hog.’’? And the father thought he had done a smart thing in 
tricking the boy out of his fat hog. That night a little chap 
disappeared from home. He went to work for another farmer, 
saved his money and in time bought a fine farm in the home 
county. 

Again and again the old father, alone with his wife on the 
big farm, has plead with the son to come and run the home farm. 
He would give him all if he would come home. Never! That 
father had his chance to win his little boy’s confidence and he 
dashed that confidence to pieces when he pocketed the boy's 
pig money. 

That grown son never will set foot on father’s farm again to 
run it, tho he could have it all if he would do so. 

Be square with your boys. No matter how young, they never 
forget a wrong done them by father. 

WHY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

HE daily press has been teeming with examples of what 

woman suffrage has done to ruin the morals and finances in 
the states where they have full suffrage, but bear in mind that 
there are press agents sending out these stories for a purpose— 
and that purpose seems to originate with those who do not want 
child labor abolished; or minimum wages for women; or the 
suppression of the white slave trade, and kindred vices. 

The facts are, woman suffrage has not lowered the morality 
of any state, or has it weakened the financial standing or the 
educational standards of any state. It takes less time for a 
woman to vote than to buy a new hat, yet some fear she will 
have to give up home life if she becomes a voter. It takes no 
more time to keep posted on politics than to keep posted on the 
fashions, yet some fear she will not vote intelligentiy or else 
let the supper burn while she reads the papers! 

Oh, piffle! How slim are the excuses of those who try to keep 
up the farce of a free country with half its citizens classed with 
idiots, criminals, and Indians—the only ones who being citizens 
and being of age, cannot vote. 


“THE AMERICAN” 

T would be well for each of us, native or foreign-born, to 

pause in the midst of charges and countercharges in the 
name of patriotism and read one of the best pieces of fiction 
that has been published in many a day—‘‘The American”’ in 
Collier’s Weekly of April first. In publishing this story by 
James Francis Dwyer, Collier’s has done the country a great 
service, peculiarly needed at this particular time. 

It is so true to life that it can be duplicated in almost any 
community. It vizualizes the ideal of the American people 
towards our foreign-born citizens. It vizualizes the ideal of the 
great mass of our foreign-born citizens toward America. 

“The American” is the story of Adolph and Minnie and their 
two foreign-born children who left their native land to “plow 
and sow” in the land of promise—the land of opportunity. It 
pictures their hopes and fears, their faith and their mistakes. 
It tells of the generosity of our people toward those who come 
among us as strangers to struggle for a place in the social fabric 
of a great nation, which is denied them in their native lands. 

It is the story of success thru industry and sacrifice; thru 
absolute honesty and integrity. It pictures the deep-seated love 
for the land that beckoned and welcomed them to the greater 
opportunities. It carries with it the conviction that the great 
mass of our foreign-born citizens who come among us to “plow 
and sow” have a deep-seated love for their new country and 
develop into our most worthy citizens. 
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Those of you who have gotten your idea of the foreign citizen 
from the acts and utterances of those who congregate in the 
big cities must read this wonderful story and refresh your minds 
with a draught from the cooling fount of true patriotism that 
wells up in the hearts of those who came to “plow and sow,” 
or dwell in the smaller towns. It is a patriotism that will not 
turn against the country that gave them opportunity, even to 
heed the call of the land that gave them birth. 

The story is a classic. It should be read in every farmers’ 
club, in every school and church, and our deepest regret is that 
we haven’t the space to reproduce it in Successful Farming so 
all may read it. 


SAVE OLD PAPERS 
HE price of paper has about doubled since the pulp supply 
has been practically shut off from Europe and Canada. It 
is costing publishers about twice as much to get out an issue 
as it did before the war, owing to the high price of paper, ink 
and other supplies. 

The market for old papers has become active, owing to the 
scarcity of pulp. Old papers are made over into new paper 
pulp, so instead of burning or otherwise destroying old papers 
and magazines, this great waste should be turned to profit. 

Old scrap paper of miscellaneous grades such as newspapers 
and wrapping paper ought to bring in the local market about 
half a cent a pound—$9 or $10 a ton, while such grades as 
magazine paper are worth about double that price, or a cent a 
pound, The price will depend upon distance from paper mills, 
because the freight is taken out of the price paid for paper. 

We suggest that some church society that wants to raise some 
money, do it by collecting and selling old papers and magazines. 
Set a day on which every family send to some vacant store or 
building, all the old papers that will be contributed to the 
church. Every family accumulates papers and magazines very 
fast and a system of regular collection could be established by 
some church society and these could be shipped when there was 
a carload ready. 

If every subscriber to Successful Farming contributed only 
ten pounds of old papers, it would mean four hundred tons 
going back into the paper industry, which would save a lot of 
raw paper material. This is real conservation. 

We will furnish to interested parties the names of paper com- 
panies that buy old papers. 


LIGHTNING RODS EFFICIENT 

HE efficiency of lightning rods may be estimated at 

ninety-nine percent,”’ says the report of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, after digesting the reports of farm mutual 
fire insurance companies and state fire marshals. “As the report 
took account of every kind, both new and old, good and bad, 
these figures give strong support to the use of lightning rods. 
Four hundred and sixty houses noted as being struck by light- 
ning were occupied at the time by families. In two hundred 
fifty-four cases out of the four hundred sixty, one or more 
persons were either severely injured or killed. But two or three 
of these houses were reported as having rods, so it might be 
concluded from these figures that in the case of an unrodded 
house being struck, the chances that all of the occupants will 
escape harm are about forty-five out of each hundred.” 

We remind you again that your fence wires should be 
grounded every few rods so a lightning charge will not travel 
along the wires and kill stock or set fire to some attached 
buildings. 

Don’t take chances with lightning. It is a cheap insurance to 
rod the buildings and ground the fence wires. 

SHEEP OR DOGS? 
UST read Mr. Vincent’s article on page 32 and then wonder 
why there are so few sheep in your immediate neighborhood. 
You may be wondering why you have no sheep. 

Just put it down as a choice between sheep and dogs. Which 
will receive the most protection—not tariff protection, but legal 
and gun protection? Which will represent the intelligent senti- 
ment of this country, sheep or dogs? 

The two do not mix. We must give up sheep raising if we are 
going into dog raising. There are more dogs than sheep in most 
counties. Which will make the counties richer, sheep or dogs? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


HE Forest Service of the United States Department of 

Agriculture seems to have manifold duties. An interesting 

note just issued by this Service seems to indicate that the 
slogan “See America First” took some effect. In 1915 it is 
estimated that 20,000 persons were carried by automobile to 
the Grand Canon and those reaching the Canon by railroad 
number 92,000. This means that five times as many people 
traveled about that section of the United States as in 1914. 


Wonderful Wheat Exposed 


HE interest of the agriculturalists of the world has been 

centered at various times upon claims of certain people 

of the discovery of a wonderful wheat. The story of a 
miracle wheat started in this country about 1807 and has been 
recurring from time to time up to the present day. Because 
so many attempts have been made by promoters to foist these 
wheats upon the farmers at excessive prices under one name or 
another, the United States Department of Agriculture has 
made careful and consistent tests of their value. In Bulletin 
357, the detailed results of these tests are given. Promoters 
have placed various miracle wheats on the market for seed 
from seven dollars up to twenty dollars a bushel. 

It has taken the combined efforts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department thru fraud orders to 
cope with the situation. In spite of all that has been done, again 
in 1909 and in 1915 another miracle wheat was actually placed 
on exhibition at the Panama Pacific Exposition. These miracle 
wheats have been sold at various times as Eldorado, Many- 
Headed, Many-Spiked, Reed, Multiple-Headed, Smyrna 
Egyptian, Seven-Headed, Syrian, Wild Goose, Alaska and 
Stoner. Farmers who contemplate the purchase of wheat 
seed at unusual prices are advised to communicate first with 
their State Agricultural Experiment Station or the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. 


Car Shortage Felt 


HE serious car shortage thruout the United States is 
being felt by the shippers of early fruits and vegetables. 
The Department of Agriculture is cooperating with farmers 
and general distributors to relieve the situation. Refrigerator 
cars have been widely used for non-perishable shipments and 
now that the season is at hand for heavy shipments of perishable 
products some roads find it difficult to get the cars home. 
The Department has issued a bulletin to farmers and shippers 
of perishable products showing the necessity for prompt loading 
and unloading and the great waste in the misuse of these cars. 
As the marketing work of the Department progresses the 
importance of the transportation service becomes more apparent. 
Shippers are making a wide-spread appeal to the Department 
and in its effort to avoid disaster to growers it has called the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
necessity of the prompt release, movement and speedy return 
to producing sections of all refrigerator ears. The Department 
urges cooperation as the key note to efficient marketing. 


Land Grant Hearings Concluded 

OLUMINOUS hearings, published in some ten parts, have 

\ just been concluded on the subject of the Oregon-Cali- 

fornia lands, which by a decision of the United States 

Supreme Court last June revert from railroads, mostly con- 

trolled by the Southern Pacific, to the federal Government, 
provided immediate steps are taken. 

This vast territory, some 2,300,000 acres now, was given away 
by the Government from time to time, beginning in 1866, to 
the builders of railroads on condition that it be sold at not more 
than $2.50 an acre to actual settlers and in not greater tracts 
than 160 acres. All of these provisions the courts found were 
violated. The most of it was not sold at all, some was sold 
for more than the $2.50 limit, and much in larger tracts than 
160 acres, and to others than actual settlers. 

Che United States Supreme Court enjoined the railroads 
from further sale until Congress had time to act in disposing 
if it “at the same time securing to the railroads all the value 
wriginally conferred.”” This last provision is understood to 
mean that the Government shall pay to the railroads the 





difference between the total at $2.50 an acre and the amount 
received from that sold. This is estimated at about $3,000,000. 

The hearings on the subject have been held before the House 
Public Lands Committee. It has not yet reported out the bill 
that it will recommend but it is understood that it will closely 
follow the Ferris biil (H. R. 13918) on this subject. It provides 
the payment necessary to take back the lands, also that the 
lands be classified according to power sites, timber land, and 
agricultural land. Under Ferris bill the Secretary of In- 
terior will be empowered to sell off the timber on competitive 
bids at his own discretion, and that the non-mineral lands will 
be thrown open for settlement under homestead entry. The 
plan for apportioning the sale money is for 30 percent to go to 
the county wherein the land is situated for roads and bridges, 
20 percent to the state for schools, 40 percent to the Govern- 
ment reclamation fund, and the remaining 10 percent to the 
Federal treasury. 

The bill will probably be reported soon and be pressed for ac- 
tion owing to the fact that the time allowed by the court isshort. 


Price of Gasoline Worries Congress 


ONGRESS is getting in ingly active on the subject of 
the high price of line. Following a request from that 
body the Fed Trade Commission on April 10th sub- 

mitted a preliminary report of its investigations as to the cause 
of the increase in price. The increase in exports is shown to 
have had an influence but for the most the report contents 
itself with giving figures as to output. ese show that Stand- 
ard Oi uces 60 percent of the gasoline. 

The Senate by adopting the Kenyon resolution on April 11th 
asked a report from the ent of Justice on the working 
of the Supreme Court’s decree dissolving the Standard Oil Co., 
but Attorney General Gregory declined to give the information 
on grounds that to do so would be incompatible with the public 
interest. Representative Bailey of Pennsylvania has introduced 
a bill directing the Secretary of Interior to bore oil wells on the 
Government land as a means of relieving the situation. 


Case of Louis D. Brandeis 


HETHER or not Louis D. Brandeis will be confirmed 
by the United States Senate as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court is as much an uncertainty as 
ever. Day after day since the Sub-committee reported the 
Senate Committee on Finance has considered the appointment 
in secret and delayed taking a vote. Senator Cummins on 
April 1st made public his reasons for opposing the Boston 
lawyer. His objections were based entirely upon Brandeis’ 
connections with the so-called “five percent rate case.” Instead 
of representing the Interstate Commerce Commission as has 
been contended by those favoring the appointment, Brandeis’ 
real employment, says Senator Cummins, was to represent the 
public, and Brandeis’ statement in the closing argument of the 
rate case to the effect that he thought the railroads entitled to 
an increase, Senator Cummins holds was a betrayal of trust. 
On April 28th a wordy clash over the delay took place upon 
the floor of the Senate. Ashurst of Arizona, one of the com- 
mittee charged that there was a “‘filibuster’” in the Finance 
Committee to delay reporting until at least after the national 
political conventions. 


The Paper Shortage 

HE Bureau of Chemistry in a recently issued circular 

strongly advises the general use of lighter weight papers. 

This, according to the Bureau, will do much to relieve 
the present stringency in paper making materials and will be 
profitable to paper users. In a single year the Federal Govern- 
ment thru this plan has reduced the cost of its ordinary printing 
paper $15,000. There was an estimated mail saving in addition, 
due to these changes, of $23,000 making a total saving of $38,000 
annually. The weights of printing, writing, ledger and wrapping 
papers can materially and profitably be reduced. This is 
especially true of coated papers. There are many advantages 
in this reduction of weight. It is believed that there is ample 
opportunity for additional saving in this way by paper users 
thruout the country. 
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ORGANIZED PRICE MANIPULATION 


Showing the Spread Between the Farm and Liverpool 


By J. E. KELLY 


HE organized 


wheat crop was sent 





speculative 

grain interests 
of the UnitedStates 
are unquestionably 
among the most 
powerful of the 
many combinations 
that prey upon the honest industry of this country. The influence 
exercised by these combinations controls cities, determines the 
»olicy of states, and reaches even to the national capital at 

/ashington. 

The assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Carl Vrooman, 
oouatay in a speech at Fargo, North Dakota, in pointing out 
the folly of increasing production without at the same time 

aying proper attention to marketing, called attention to the 
act that during the season of 1913 the farmers of this country 
produced 700,000,000 bushels less corn than was produced 
the previous year, but received for the crop $150,000,000 more. 
Consequently, it is but ordinary business sagacity for farmers 
to give as much attention to marketing as to production. 
Proof of Enormous Losses 

The following tables, compiled from authentic market re- 
ports—reports whose figures will not be seriously questioned— 
show the most stupendous robbery of the farmers during the 
first four months after the opening of the markets the past 
season, as to wheat and oats, that has ever been undertaken 
on this continent. It is indeed true that market manipulators 
each and every season at marketing time, during the rush of 
marketing of any crop, manipulate the markets so as to fix the 
price and put the price where they want it. Their plan usu- 
ally is to put the price at such times about at the cost of pro- 
duction, while they are getting control of the bulk of such 
crop; then raise the price in order to gather in the consumer 
after they have plucked the producer. The only reason, 
therefore, that robberies are greater this year than at other 
times is because, on account of the war, prices were so much 
higher, leaving more for them to take. 

The Oats Market 
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Farm Chicago Liverpool Handling Total. 
Date price price price cost 
Aug. 14, .30 .40 .73 16 .17 
Sept. 4, 125 "35 74 16 123 
Oct. 30, .26 .36 .74 17 21 
Nov. 6, -26 .36 .74 18 .20 
Nov. 20, .25 .35 .74 .25 14 
Dec. 11, .30 .40 .75 .27 .08 
Dec. 18, 31 -41 75 .28 .06 





Farm price, as given in this table, is obtained by deducting 
16 cents per bushel from the Chicago price. Of course farmers 
living nearest to that terminal will get a little more, or some 
closer to the Chicago price than 16 cents. Others living more 
remote will get a price representing more than 16 cents off 
Chicago price. 

Handling cost, as given in table represents every known cost 
of handling, per bushel, between Chicago and Liverpool, in- 
cluding insurance, which was and is furnished by the govern- 
ment; cost from i percent to British ports, down to one- 
percent and one-fourth percent to non-belligerent countries. 

It will be seen that the toll taken by the speculative interests 
during the first four months after the opening of the markets, 
when farmers were rushing oats to market to obtain money 
with which to pay their debts, was 80 percent of the price the 
farmers received for their oats at the local station. During 
all of this time very heavy exporations of oats were made, 
averaging about 10 million bushels weekly. 

It will also be seen that when thespeculators got the bulk 
of the oats in their own hands they advanced the price till 
the spread between Chicago and Liverpool, after deducting 
handling costs, fell from 80 percent the toll taken when farmers 
were rushing the stuff to market, to about 19 percent when 
the oats got into speculative hands. 

The Wheat Market 





Farm Chicago Liverpool Handling 
Date Grade price price price cost Total 
Aug. 14, No. 2 H. 91 1.10 1.72 -29 .33 
Sept.10, No.1N. 78 ‘93 —«i1..63 . ae 
Sept. 30, No. 1 N. .79 .94 1.63 Se .36 
Oct. 30, No. 2 H. .79 .98 1.64 35 31 
Nov. 27, No.1 N. .88 1.03 1.68 .35 34 
Dec. 18, No. H. W. .97 1.16 Be 35 17 
Jan. 8, No. H. W. 1.03 1.23 1.77 .50 02 
Jan. 15, No. H. W. 1.06 1.25 1.76 50 01 
Feb. 11, No. H. W. 1.09 1.28 1.92 56 08 
Mar. 4, No. H. W. .95 1.14 1.83 .67 -02 
Mar. 18, No. R. W .90 1.09 1.68 -61 loss .02 
Mar. 25, No. R. W .93 1.12 1.65 -58 loss .05 





The accompanying table illustrating wheat prices discloses 
the following facts: That during the months of August, Se 
tember, October and November, when the great bulk of the 
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to market—and this 
rush caught all rent- 
ers and many who 
were farm owners 
—the organized 
speculative grainin- 
terests beat down 
the price of wheat in this country until the price in either 
Chicago or Duluth, as the case may be, after adding every 
known cost of handling between Chicago and Liverpool, left 
a clear margin of profit to said Interests, during all the time 
of the four months named, of 34 cents per bushel or 38 per- 
cent of the price the farmers got at the local station. 

The table further shows that during the months of January, 
February and March, when the speseibhens and market raiders 
had gathered into their own hands the major portion of the 
wheat crop of the country, the spread between the Chicago 
price and the Liverpool price shrunk until, with handling costs 
added to the Chicago price, the margin or toll taken on the 
basis of Liverpool markets, was but 24 cents per bushel, or a 
trifle over two percent. 

If wheat can now be handled on a margin of 21% cents per 
bushel, less Liverpool prices, with handling costs added, when 
it is in the hands of speculators, was there any justification 
for —s 34 cents per bushel during the time the farmers 
were marketing their crop? 

The strongly entrenched and highly organized speculative 
grain interests are no respecters of persons, however, and with 
equal facility they take in the wheat grower at one time and 
the corn grower at another. 

The Corn Market 


Farm Chicago Liverpool Handling 








Date Grade prices prices prices cost Total 
Sept. 11 A. mixed 6 7% 1.17 -32 .09 
Oct. 9, _ - .49 .65 1.16 .36 15 
Nov. 20, A. -51 .60 1.26 44 223 
Dec. 24 A. 51 .67 1.27 .36 .24 
Jan. 15 A. .52 .68 1.43 .47 -28 
Feb. 19, A. 47 65 1.47 .55 -29 
Mar. 11 A. .49 .65 1.46 .61 .21 
Mar. 18, A. .50 . 66 1.38 .61 ll 





The heavy marketing of wheat and oats occurs during 
August, September, October and November. Hence, during 
this time the heavy tolls were taken and the wide spread ap- 
pears between Chicago and Liverpool prices. 

But corn is not fit to market until close to the first of De- 
cember. Aocordingly, it will be seen that the wide spreads 
between Chicago and Liverpool prices on corn, which means 
heavy tolls, do not commence till close to the first of December 
(Nov. 20) and continue down toward the middle of March. 

From November 20 to March 11 inclusive, the market raiders 
took from the corn growers a clear toll over all costs of hand- 
ling, on the bases of Liverpool prices, a sum equal to 50 percent 
of the price the farmers received on an average, at the local 
station for their corn. 

Raids on Barley Equally as Great 

Foreign markets do not give quotations on barley, so that 
the raids on that cereal cannot be given with the same accuracy 
as on the others, but those who paid any attention to the 
markets at all will readily recall that the price of that product 
fared no better than the others. 

It is believed that it is within moderation to say that the 
barley grower suffered a loss, on account of arbitrarily de- 
pressed prices, of at least 25 cents per bushel. 

Figuring the total loss to the farmers of the country at the 
most conservative estimate, on wheat, oats, barley and corn, 
based on Liverpool quotations, except barley, it reaches a 
stupendous sum. 

he average toll taken on wheat during the four months of 
heaviest marketing was 34 cents per bushel over handling 
costs. But allowing them the four cents and charging them up 
only with 30 cents as a clear toll, on an estimate of 400 million 
bushels sold during this time we have a loss on wheat of $120,- 
000,000; corn, estimated sold, 500 million bushels, toll 25 
cents, char with 20 cents, $100,000,000; oats, estimated 
sold, 500 million bushel, toll 20cents, charged with 18 cents 
$90,000,000; barley, estimate sold, 150 million bushel, toll 
25 cents, charged with 20 cents, $30,000,000; total for all 
$340,000,000. 

These estimates are purposely put very low, and yet they 
run into figures of vast proportions. It will also be noted that 
we have allowed them commissions of 4 cents on wheat, 5 
cents on corn, 2 cents on oats and 5 cents on barley, amounts 
greater than they ever admit taking, and considerably 4 
on some grains than they are taking at the present time on the 
basis of Liverpool prices. 

Is it any wonder that tenant farmers are on the increase? 
How can farmers be expected to meet the ever advancing cost 
of living, the ever increasing wage (Continued on page 42 
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THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 


One of the Far Reaching Effects of War 


By A. H. SNYDER 





HAT man, less than 
W two short years ago, 

except possibly a 
few scientists, would have 
thought of war among Euro- 
pean nations seriously affect- 
ing the supply of soil fer- 
tility in this country? Yet 
today one of the most far- 
reaching effects of war and 
the conditions accompanying 
it, so far as this country is 
concerned, is the situation it 
has produced as regards the supply of fertilizing materials. 

Practically every American citizen is in some measure, 
either directly or indirectly affected by the situation. Any- 
thing which has an influence upon the yield of crops and, hence 
upon the supply of food, clothing, and other necessities of 
life, affects everyone, for everyone requires those necessities. 

Referring especially to the effect of the situation upon 
farmers, we must recognize two general classes of farmers. 
First, there are those who have not yet found it necessary or 
profitable to purchase fertilizer for their land. This class will 
no doubt derive some benefit, at least temporarily, owing to 
the fact that lack of fertilizers will tend to reduce the yield 
from soils which are not sufficiently supplied with natural 
fertility to produce a normal crop, and thus limit the supply. 
One of the most important considerations for farmers so for- 
tunately situated is careful conservation of the fertility which 
their land and crops contain. Permanently successful agri- 
culture has its foundation in methods which save soil fertility 
and the fact that fertilizing materials have enormously in- 
creased in cost correspondingly increases the importance of 
utilizing them in the most economic manner. 

The second general class includes those who have relied upon 
the assistance of commercial fertilizers for the production of 
profitable crops and this class is confronted by a much more 
serious situation. Not only must they conserve their supply, 
but they must resort to methods designed to utilize to the 
fullest extent the limited supply of fertility available to them. 

\ few brief facts will give a general idea of the tremendous 
change which has taken place. The United States Department 
of Agriculture is authority for the following statement: 

“In 1913, when conditions were normal, about $125,280,000 
worth of commercial fertilizers was used in the United States. 
Of this amount, the farmers paid $48,830,000 for nitrogenous 
substances, $56,000,000 for phosphates, and $20,450,000 for 
otash salts. Practically all the potash salts were imported 
rem Germany and the entire quantity of nitrate of soda came 
from Chile. Ammonium sulphate to the value of $3,720,000 
was received from abroad, mainly from England. The re- 
mainder of the fertilizer materials was derived from domestic 
soOUuUTCES. 

“The quantities of the various substances entering into the 
fertilizer trade and the prices paid by the farmers were ap- 
proximately as follows: 
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Straw is rich in potash and 


Material Tons Total re- 
tail value 
Nitrogenous materials 
Nitrate of soda 70,000 $ 3,500,000 
Ammonium sulphate 215,00 13,330,000 
Cottonseed meal 1,000,000 25,000,000 
Dried blood 40,000 1,600,000 
lankage 100,000 2,600,000 
Fish scrap 70,000 2,800,000 $ 48,830,000 
Phosphatic material 
Acid phosphate 4,000,000 56,000,000 $ 56,000,000 
Potash salts 
Muriate of potash 225,366 9,916,000 
Sulphate of potash 47,874 2,872,000 
Kainit 466.795 5,601,000 
Manure salts 171,802 $ 20,450,000 


2,061,000 
$125,280,000 
lo the above statement it need only be added that the em- 
bargo placed by the German government upon the exportation 
of potash has entirely cut off the supply of that material. In 
the making of acid phosphate, equal parts by weight are used 
of phosphate rock and sulphuric acid. Under normal con- 
ditions, sulphuric acid sells for five or six dollars a ton. The 
price under war conditions is about twenty-five dollars a ton, 
which practically prohibits its use in the making of fertilizer 
The nitrogen supply is much less seriously affected, owing to 
the fact that so large a percentage of it is obtained from cotton- 
seed meal, dried blood, tankage, and fish scrap, and to the 
further fact that it is possible to obtain immense amounts of 
nitrogen from the air by growing leguminous crops. 

Necessity has been called the ‘“‘mother of invention” and it 
may be that the present situation will result in discovery and 
development of means whereby this country can produce its 
own supply of fertilizing materials. It has challenged the 
most highly trained scientists of the government and they 





are putting forth their best 
efforts. romising results 
have already been obtained. 


The search for potash salts 
has revealed sources from 
which there is a possibility of 
pootaces an ample supply 
or domestic consumption. 
The giant kelp of the Pacific 
Coast from Lower California 
to Alaska; the alunite de- 
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should be returned to the land 





posits, mainly in the moun- 

tains of Utah; the feldspathic 

rocks of the eastern part of the United States; and the mud of 

Searles Lake in California; all of these offer immense quantities 

of potash if methods can be devised whereby it can be re- 

duced to usable form and sold at a reasonable price. 

With the possible exception of potash from kelp, it seems 
necessary that a salable by-product be produced in connection 
with the potash in order to make the project profitable and 
at the same time furnish potash at a sufficiently low rate to 
justify its most advantageous use. Cement has been sug- 
gested as a possible by-product that might be obtained from 
the reduction of potash from feldspar rock. It is a question, 
however, whether cement obtained by this process could suc- 
cessfully compete with the standardized products now on the 
market. At present it appears doubtful if the potash of feldspar 
can ever be profitably used as fertilizer. 

Technical problems which are as yet unsolved, together with 
the fact that the title is considerably involved, will prevent 
any use of the potash supply of Searles Lake for an indefinite 
eriod. 

; Thus, it is evident that alunite and kelp offer the greatest 
romise of alleviating the present potash situation. The 
ormer exists in considerable quantities in Utah and adjoin- 

ing states. It is a mineral containing about eleven percent of 

potash. The process whereby the commercial form of potash 
is separated out is a simple one and both sulphuric acid and 
aluminum are obtained as by-products. One large company 
is already in operation and another is about to begin the 
erection of a plant for the production of potash from alunite. 

Coming now to the giant kelp beds of the Pacific coast we 
find the source of potash for fertilizer which has received most 
attention. They have been surveyed and mapped and we are 
told by scientists that an ample supply of potash for agri- 
cultural purposes can be obtained from this source. 

Perhaps it should be explained that kelp is a giant sea weed 
which grows in open water and which is harvested by placing 
mowing attachments upon barges. For use as fertilizer it is 
only necessary to dry the kelp and grind it. In order to sepa- 
rate out the potash in such form that it can be used for pur- 
poses other than as fertilizer, it is necessary to resort to much 
more complicated methods. 

The fact that none of the states have legislation providi 
for the leasing of kelp beds along their coast has setanded 
development of the industry but ‘ese or four large concerns 
have begun operations for the manufacture of potash from kelp. 

It must be remembered, however, that there are many uses 
for potash other than as fertilizer. War munitions, glass, 
matehes, liquid soap, etc., require large amounts and very 
much higher prices can be paid for potash to be used in the 
manufacture of a number of products than the farmer can 
afford to pay for it to put upon his land. This being the case, 
even tho considerable quantities of potash be obtamed from 
some of the newly discovered sources, it will not affect the 
fertilizer situation until all those who can profitably pay a 
price so high as to be prohibitive for fertilizer have obtained 
a supply. 

While there is good reason to believe that the potash situa- 
tion will be satisfactorily solved, even tho we are shut off from 
the great German mines for a number of years, it is evident 
that considerable time may elapse before potash can be ob- 
tained at prices which permit of its profitable use as fertilizer. 
In the meantime, it is of much more than usual importance 
that all crop residues be utilized as the majority of such ma- 
terial, including straw, stubble, cornstalks, ete., contains a 
rather high percentage of potash. 

The Phosphorus Problem 

Our extensive deposits of phosphate rock not only furnish 
an — supply of that material for our own needs, but in 
normal times we export as much as we use at home. Hence, 
the difficulty is not due to a shortage of the material itself. 
The rock in its natural state does not dissolve readily and be- 
comes available for the use of crops very slowly. By treating 
the rock with about an equal weight of sulphuric acid its action 
is hastened. The mati, demand for sulphurie acid which the 
war has created and the consequent rise in price have almost 
prohibited its use in the manufacture of fertilizers. How long 
this condition will prevail cannot be (Continued on page 39 
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LAnswers: | 
uestions 2“ General Interest 


EXTERMINATING ANTS 

“What is the best method of extermi- 
nating ants in the dooryard? They cause 
a good deal of trouble.” —C. R. B., Colo. 

Open the top of the ant hill and into | 
the open runway pour a few ounces of 
carbon bisulphide which can be purchased 
from any druggist. Close the — in 
the mound with dirt and in a short time 
all the ants will be killed. The fumes of 
the carbon bisulphide being heavier than 
air descend into the remote chambers of 
the ant hill, killing all the insects. Do 
not use any fire or allow a fire of any kind 
to come anywhere near the carbon bi- 
sulphide as it is highly inflammable. The 
ants ean be effectively exterminated by 
this treatment. 


to’ 


EGG EATING HENS 

‘Will you please tell me how I can cure 
the habit of egg eating among my hens? 
We lose nearly half our eggs in this way.”’ 
—J.H. R., Wis. 

Cut off the points of the mandibles of 
the beak, using a very sharp knife. Cut 
back a little at a time until enough is cut 
off to leave the tender flesh slightly ex- 
posed. As soon as a tiny drop of blood 
exudes from the cut, enough has been 
removed. Then boil some eggs very hard, 
selecting those with the thickest shells 
and put them on the floor of the poultry 
house, where the hens can easily get at 
them. ‘They try to break the shells by 
pecking at them, and this hurts the nerves 
in the shortened beak so they will give it 
up after a few trials, and thereafter not 
try to break an egg. In a short time the 
beak will grow out into its normal shape 
and the hens will have forgotten the vice. 


COLOR OF OFFSPRING 

‘Please let me know thru your paper 
if a full blood Holstein bull is supposed to 
bring a black and white calf no matter 
what color the cow may be.”—F. C., 
Minn. 

Practically all the calves from a full 
blooded Holstein bull will be black and 
white, especially if the cows are of non- 
descript breeding. If the cows are full 
bloods of other breeds a number of the 
calves will resemble the mother. Possibly 
a few of the calves sired by the Holstein 
bull and born to ordinary cows will not 
resemble the sire. ‘The result depends on 
the prepotency of the bull and since this | 
is a full blood Holstein his characteristics | 
are more fully developed and will more | 
likely show themselves in his offspring | 
tham will the characteristics of the scrub 
cow. ‘The value of purebred stock lies 
largely in its ability to reproduce its good | 
characteristics with regularity. 





TOMATO WILT 

‘For several years we have had trouble 
with our tomato plants. About the time 
the fruit is half grown the eat begin 
to wilt, the ends of the vine looks like it 
needed water and the disease continues 
until the whole plant, fruit and all, is 
dead. Spraying with bordeaux mixture 
did no good.”’—C, E. A., Texas. 

The treatment of tomato wilt is not 
encouraging. There are two forms of 
the disease which afflict the tomato and 
both live in the soil. One is a bacillus and 
the other a fusarium. The only thing 
that can be recommended is to plant on 
soil that does not contain these fungi and 
to use resistant plants. Possibly the soil 
in which the young plants are to be grown 
can be disinfected and when the plants 
are ready to set out a plot of ground not 
infected with the disease can be procured. 
If this can be done a good crop of tomatoes 
can be grown. Infected ground should be 
planted to other crops for several seasons 





allowing the fungi to die. 
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WhyDid YouBuy aFord?} 


Economy and efficiency; wasn’t it? Then more economy and 
greater efficiency in the operation of your Ford car will 
appeal to you, won’t it? 

The life of the motor depends upon its lubrication. The driver must be able 
to see that the motor is getting oil. You can’t neglect the oil supply when 
a guage is in front of your eyes all of the time. 

The Ford with a regular equipment is said to run two hundred mileson a 
gallon of lubricating oil or 5,000 miles on twenty-five gallons. At 60 cents 
a gallon, that is $15.00. 

A Strong Sight Feed Oiler For Fords will save half of that oil. Twelve 
and a half gallons of oil for $7.50 and A Strong Sight Feed Oiler For 
Fords at $5.00 makes a total cost of $12.50 for 5,000 miles with the oiler 
instead of $15.00 for oil alone without it. In the saving of oil alone the 


TRON 
DILER’ FOROS 


will pay for itself and show a 50% net profit on the first 5,000 miles.The bearings are kept 
cool and needless burning of oil is avoided. 

The regular Ford oiling equipment will work if you watch it, keep it clean and have a suffi- 
cient supply of oil. The Strong Sight Feed Oiler for Fords makes every one of these 
things easy to do and almost automatic. 

When you find a Ford laid up for repairs; a ruined engine, scored pistons and cylinders or 
burned out bearings are most frequently to blame. You know that. You know that every 
one of these troubles are directly traceable to poor oil supply. You know neglect is the usual 
reason for a poor oil supply. You see that every high priced car is equipped to force the lub- 
ricating oil to the motor thru a guage in the dash where it can be seen from the seat every 
minute and where it is not easy to neglect it. 

Thousands of Ford motors have been ruined; thousands of Ford cylinders and pistons have 
been scored; thousands of Ford bearings have been burned out; hundredsof thousands of 
dollars nave been paid out in repair bills because of neglect of the oil supply. 

Economy and efficiency in the operation of a Ford car depends upon its oil supply. The 
Strong Sight Feed Oiler For Fords eli minateschance, carelessness or neglect in connection 
with your oil supply, You can drive one hundred miles on the reserve supply of lubricating 
oil after your gauge in front of you as you drive signals that your oil is low. 


BF'ill im the Coupon andi Get Complete Details. 





PERKINS MANUFACTURING CO. 





Des Moines, lowa. Without any obli- PND nctnceccensdbhstabscndcceets cunateskeun 

gation on my part, Please send to me ; 

orepaid your book. “‘Preventing Ford Pies Olas, o.ocnc vce es etevccescvbesecueseéase 
epair Bills.’” I want to know how 

to save 50% on the cost of lubricating : 1 

oil. I want to know howto keep from Peete. ate. occ cccvecndoctecosvacvesegdeeses 

scoring my pistonsand cylinders, burning 

out my bearings or ruining my engine, BtatO ec cccccccceccesccces PPITITITITIL TTL TTT 
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BAOLDS WopLDs REcoRE 


ENDURANCE 


OVER 90 PER CENT OF 
THE FIRST YEARS OUTPUT 
MARKETED 14 YEARS AGO 
STILL IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION TODAY 











A Size For Every Farm. 

In our past specializing shops, tractors 
are built for every size farm, including 
“Steel King” 40, ‘Oil King’’ 35, “Crop 
Maker’’ 27 and “Little Devil” 22. Fam- 
ous Money Maker separators are furn- 





FARM on KEROSENE 





Thousands of farmers owning 
Hart-Parr Tractors are saving 
thousands of dollars in low oper- 
ating costs because Hart-Parr 
Tractors burn kerosene. 


Burning kerosene means morethan alter- 
ing a carburetor or putting on anattach- 
ment. Writefor thereasons WHY Hart- 
Parr Tractors burn kerosenesuccessfully. 
In buying a tractor it is important for 
you to have these facts. They are com- 
and ready to send. A postal 
rings them. 


At every big demonstration last year, Hart- 
Parr Tractors made wonderful records on 
kerosene. It will pay you to look them up 
this season. 


HART-PARR CO. 


ished in sizes to fit any of the above 
tractors. Hart-Parr tractors have been 
tested under all conceivable conditions 
and have made good in every phase of 
Power Farming and Road Building. 


Buy Kerosene Power Now. 
Our output of somesizes is oversold al- 
ready, Theimmense plantis working day 
and night. Don't lose a moment in get- 
ting ready to buy adequate farm power. 
A cheap under powered outfit will lose 
you re - Get our strikingly illustra- 
ted two color circulars on “Ol Reliable.” 
It is the ‘‘survival of the fittest.”’ 


Look For The “Oil Powerful’? HART-PARR 


At the rapidly advancing price of materials, 
it is important that you write for our latest 
power farming literature today. 


492 LAWLER STREET —- CHARLES CITY IOWA 


FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY-BUILDERS OF TRACTORS THAT LAST 
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HANDLING HAY WITH POWER 

The change from hand power to horse 
power was a great stride in hay unloading 
methods. It was no light task to pitch 
a big load of hay into the mow; it meant 
at the least twenty or thirty minutes of 
dusty, sweaty, back-breaking toil. And 
the man in the mow had even a@ less 
enviable job. Every forkful had te be 
moved away, and a large part of it carried 
the full length of the mow. It was hard, 
unpleasant work, in the sweltering at- 
mosphere of a close, unventilated mow. 

When the overhead carrier came into 
use—a wood track arrangement at first, 
and later the modern steel track carrier— 
it assumed the brunt of the labor. With 
a good horse or a team on the draft rope 
the rack was cleared in five or six drafts, 
and each load was carried to the part of 
the mow where it was to rest, thus elimi- 
nating much of the labor of “mowing 
away” the hay. 

\ hay carrier may now be found in 
nearly every farm barn. The old laborious 
hand methods are rarely seen 
progressive ideas prevail. 


Of recent years another stride has been 


made, by the use of engine or motor 
power and the “power hoist.” Already this 
method has become very popular among 
the larger hay growers, and smaller 
growers are rapidly discovering its con- 
venience and economy. 

A great many farms of the present day 
have engines or motors. These, with the 
power hoist, furnish cheap power for 
filling the mow. When labor is scarce and 
high priced, and all the horses are needed 
in the field, the hoist comes to the rescue 
and does the work of a team and driver, 
does it better, and in less than half the 
time. With a power rig of this kind two or 
three drafts will clean the rack, and some 
growers, who have plenty of power and 
a heavy sling outfit, handle an entire load 
at a draft. Any engine or motor of three 
horse-power or over will operate the hoist. 


SHOCKING THE GRAIN CROP 

In most of the states where grain is 
threshed directly from the shock, last year 
was one that made the contrast between 
poor and proper shocking stand out in a 
most emphatic manner. We remember 
threshing a field of oats a part of which 
had been shocked by one of the older men 
of the neighborhood, a man who had much 
experience in this kind of work. The 
remainder of the field had been set up by 
younger helpers with little or no experience 
in this work. It rained in this vicinity all 
during the threshing season and the grain 
was wet to start with but we could tell 
to she shock where the older man had left 
off and the younger one had begun. The 
former were setting up in good shape and 
were comparatively dry while the others 
had spread, were poorly capped and were 
soaked thru and thru. Not only were they 
more difficult. te thresh but much of the 
grain was already growing badly and it was 
very hard to keep from wasting more of it 
at the machine than was the case with the 
dryer shocks. 

It pays to set shocks up well. The 
bundles should go close together and not 
piled in a sprawly heap and the whole} 
shock be drawn nicely together at the top. | 
The caps or “hudders” will then protect | 


heads and if properly put on the shocks | 








can stand for several weeks in case one! 
must wait for a machine. From much 
practical experience as a thresherman I 
find that the general ten is to make | 
the bundles too large. This is poor prac- 
tice especially during @ wet threshing | 
season. The bundles do not wet thru so 
readily, of course, but on the other hand 
they are slower about drying and if 
threshed in a wet state will slug a cylinder 
badly. Where one is using a small power 
with a small separator, this checks the 
motion of the machine and often causes 
waste as the grain does not separate 
readily from the straw even when the 
separator is running up to > 

We have found that oats may be set up 
about two or three bundles in a place with- 
out being capped if one is reasonably sure 
of a machine as soon as the straw cures. 
However, this is poor practice where one 
must. wait long before threshing but it is 
better than building big shocks and trying 
to thresh them immediately. No matter 
what the season is it pays to do the work 
well for there is always a risk to run in 
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poor shocking. It takes less time to set 
the shocks up well in the first place than | 
to spend the best part of spvenel dese dur- 
ing the threshing season in trying to dry | 
them out after continued rain. Then | 
after the shocks are made it is wise to go 
over the field after a heavy wind and see 
that the cap sheaves are not blown off. 
If they are, it pays to replace them and set 
the shocks up good and straight, for work 
of this kind often saves its cost when the 





where 





loss that is likely to occur is considered.— 
W. C. S., Ind. 


BAILING HAY IN THE FIELD 

The practice of baling hay in the field 
has many good points to recommend it 
and is being more generally practiced 
every year. Experience has shown that 
if timothy hay is cut at the right stage 
and thoroly cured, it can be baled in the 
field and placed in a closed barn immedi- 
ately without danger. 

There is probably no better time for 
cutting timothy hay to be baled than 
when practically all the bloom has fallen 
and approximately one-tenth the heads 
are beginning to turn yellow. With good 
weather for curing, fair amount of sun- 
shine and a drying wind, it is possible to 
cut hay one morning and bale it the fol- 
lowing day, provided the hay is reason- 
ably free from rank-growing green weeds. 

The expense connected with baling is | 
not great. In some sections where custom 
baling is somewhat common the work is 
done for as low as five cents per bale for 
bales ranging from 100 to 125 pounds. 
It is customary. for the owner of the 
baler to furnish the machine force, con- 
sisting of at least two men, and also the 
gasoline and wire. The unusually high 
prices of these materials prevailing this 
year will slightly increase the cost of 
baling. The farmer furnishes board for 
the men and the necessary men and teams 
to deliver the hay to the machine. 

With a power baler and plenty of men 
and wagons in the field, as many as ten 
acres of average hay can be baled in one 
day. It is a simple matter to move the 
outfit from place to place and thus avoid 
hauling the hay for more than a short 
distance. 

Hay that is to be sold must be baled at 
sometime, except a small amount which is 
sold for local consumption and delivered 
in loose form. The most economical time | 
to bale hay is just as soon as it becomes 
well enough cured to go into a bale with- 
out spoiling. 

Loss in handling is reduced to a mini-| 








mum, less labor is required than when it 

is stacked and baled later, a much greater | 
| amount can be stored in a given space, and 

the convenience and saving of labor 

when feeding are items worth considering. 
They more than offset the small expense 
connected with baling. 
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Three ScoreYears 
and Ten 


Ways of doing things have 
changed greatly since 1846, 

And that applies to men’s 
clothing as much as to agricul- 
tural machinery. 

In this store you can see 
Clothcraft Clothes—made by the 
very same house that first 
conceived the idea of applying 
scientific methods and labor 
saving devices toclothes building. 

Today weeny Clothes sum 
up seventy years of progress in 
developing that idea. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been saved by bet- 
ter training of workers and im- 

rovements in machines and 
actory methods. 

And that saving has gone back 
into the clothes in batter fabrics, 
linings and workmanship, 

Seeing is believing—come in 
today. 

















CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
Obrey'lD SticelD 4518” 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


10 *25 Beez 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 





| | The Clothcraft Store | 





(IN YOUR TOWN) 
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Anyone will admit that it is better to 
have the binder all ready for good work 
before the grain is ripe rather than to 
have to spend a day or two rigging it up 
after the grain is ready to be cut. While 
we have shelter for our binder, we aim to 
wheel it out a week or so before expecting | 
to use it and to go over it in detail, putting | 
it in trim for good work. If any new | 
parts are needed this gives us a chance 
to get them and the dealer time to have | 
them ready for us should he happen not | 
to have them in stock. We put oil! 
in every cup and oil hole soon after getting | 
the binder out. This early oiling has a} 
tendency to eat up the rust in the bearings | 
should there mate n to be any and we} 
know then if the bearings are all taking 
oil. If the “Vy are not we have time to take 
apart the parts and clean out so oil does 
get where it should. 

The first thing to cause delay about a 
binder that has been in use for two or 
three years is usually the canvas. Slats 
have become cracked or broken and the | 
canvas itself torn from the edges. The 
upper elevator usually makes trouble 
first. With good canvas and proper 
material out of which to make new slats, 
patching can be done that will run the 
( 
1 
y 
i 
I 
| 
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PUTTING THE BINDER IN TRIM 


canvas thru a season without bother, 
nless the tears and breaks are too bad, in 
hich case a new canvas will be cheapest 
the end, for one cannot afford to waste 
iny hours tinkering with canvas at 
itting time just to save the price of a 
ew one. We do not know of anything 
more exasperating than to tinker with 
canvas that insists on catching, causing 
frequent stops to release it. There is no 
time like the time before harvest to put 
the binder in trim. Waiting until harvest 
is upon you before making a move usually 
means going on thru with more or less | 
bother that could have been prevented by | 
careful overhauling in a comparatively 
leisurely way.—H. H. 





FILLING LISTER DITCHES 

So far as we know we were the first 
farmers in the northeastern Nebraska 
county, where we then lived, to use a 
lister. That was practically twenty-five 
years ago. Since then, in our efforts to 
raise a crop of corn each year, we have 
learned considerable about handling listed 
corn. There have been years of too much 
and years of too little rainfall in the mean- 
time, so our experience has been length- 
ened out under all conditions. 

Whether drouth or flood, we find it is| 
quite a mistake to fill the ditch too soon. | 
The temptation is great to do this, es- 
pecially iF the corn is good size when giv- 
ing it the second cultivation. It looks like 
a piece of good work to roll a lot of the 
— back into the ditch at that t me, but | 












eally the crop is better off not to give the | 
itch too much of a filling at one time. 
if the filling is done gradually the corn is 
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[DON'T eat more dinner than you can hold simply because the cook 

has prepared more than you can eat. If you do, you'll probably 
have “inside information” that things are not quite right. By the 
same token, don’t buy something that you don’t need merely because 
it’s cheap. If Robinson Crusoe had paid one cent for a postage stamp 
he would have been a spendthrift. 


But, when you find things that have an every-day need, selling at moder- 
ate prices, then is your time to economize by buying. Such products will 
save you money. We make such commodities. This page describes 
six of them. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


Everlastic Roofing 


Insurance against wind, weather and water can be had very cheaply 
by laying Barrett's E ‘verlastic Roofing wherever you have a slanting 
roof. The best “Rubber Roofing’ on the market at the price. It is 
easy to lay, costs little and gives satisfaction for years. Just the thing 
for barns, outbuildings and poultry houses. Comes in rolls of 1, 2 or 3 
ply weight, each roll 36 inches wide. You could pay twice as much 
and not get as good. Write for information and prices. 


Creonoid, Lice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


One of the little things so often overlooked is the relation between contented live stock 
and profits. Best results cannot be secured if your live stock is infested or worried by 
flies. Spray F pwn horses, cows, pig-pens and hen houses lightly with Creonoid. tl 
oe = ey an permanently destroys vermin and lice. Keeps flies away. Makes 

ealthy porkers, happy cows, good tempered horses. More flesh from your live stock. 
More eggs from your hens. More milk from your cows. Follow directions carefully 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


We have a product called Everjet Elastic Paint that will save you many a dollar 


every year. It is a wonderful roof paint. Applied to ready roofings, it adds years to 


their life, makes them leak-proof and improves their appearance. Everjet is invaluable 


for farm implements. Protects them from rust and keeps them new. It never peels, 
scales or cracks. The best carbon paint made. Good wherever you have exposed 
surfaces. Try a can. 


Barrett’s Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil 


The best fence post made will rot if not protected with a good preservative. You can 
make an ordinarily good fence post last 25 

Oil. It is the best wood preservative on the market. Penetrates deeper than any 
other creosote product. Hence it accomplishes more. We can show you tests to 


years by using Barrett's Grade-One Creosote 


rove this. Save the expense of timber renewals. It's a big item. herever you 
ave wood exposed to moisture or earth, preserve it with Barrett's Grade-One 


Barrett’s Tylike Shingles 


If you haven't seen Barrett's Tylike Shingles, you ought to get acquainted now- 


Creosote Oil. 


There is no roofing claim that doesn’t apply to them. hey add class to any house 
because of their beauty. They are abso beal 

are fire resisting. Tylike Shingles are made of crus 
Laid like slate but they look much better and cost less. Do you want the handsomest 
roof in your section? Then use Tylike Shingles. High quality, long life, lasting 
satisfaction. Red or Green. No artificial coloring. 


utely water poate and need no paint. They 
ed stone on a waterproof base. 


Elastigum Waterproof Cement 


Many a farmer or house owner has saved the day, by having Barrett's Elastigum 
handy. This tough, elastic, adhesive cement is a wonder for those quick repairs that 
are daily coming up. And it makes those repairs permanent. If you have a leak to 
fix, a joint to seal, use Elastigum. Unexcelled for joining or relining gutters of wood 
or metal, and for flashing around chimneys. [Elastigum is a real “handy man” and 
you ought to have it on hand. Good for a hund uses. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
Send for new “‘Money Saver’’ booklet 





New York Gi ne ea Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 


Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis SaltlakeCity Seattle Peoria 
Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B.  Halifax,N.S, Sydney, N.S, 


Sp: PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
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sure to root deeper, thus it will stand dry | 
eather better later on in the season; BAI = You R > HAY 
the weather is wet the partly filled dite hl 


will greatly help in surface drainage.| MAKE BIG PROFITS Siaipliohy. srensth. durability, 








Whether wet or dry, we find it best to | 


move only a little dirt at a time into | no 


the ditch, aiming to have the field only 


level at the last cultivation. If you never | 


ditches, try it this year and see if the 


Press the most economical to buy: big cnonatty, quick work, 

trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 

We make a complete line of both heavy and light pope ey horse, 

engine and tractor power. We will make good terms to right customers. 
Serd name today for complete catalog, showing all styles and prices. 


THE LEADER 
bave tried the gradual filling of lister KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


ke the Lightning # 





filled almost at one cultivation, and that 


crop is not better than where the ditch is PAT 


early in the season. Try a part of a} $f:s06 


LE 1 | WANTED. Manu- T WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 

want Owen Patents. Send ATEN be valuable. Write me. No at- 

foo'3 Inve 3 free Pooks: prentene wanted, torney’s fee until mt is allowed. Est. 2. 

nae Ves ma —- your inventl ne. “Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C 





certain field one way and a part of it the 


other, then note results—H. H., Kan. | Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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DOUBLE 





DUTY FROM LAND 


By M. COVERDELL (Iowa) 


HERE are 

several 

points to be 
borne in mind in 
connection with 
double-cropping 
the land,and with- 
out them, results 
will not be satis- 
factory 

In temperate 
zone sections, it is 
very necessary 
that the first seed- 
ing on land to be 
double-cropped 
should be done at 
the very earliest 
possible moment, 
so that the crop 
may be removed 
early, and the second crop planted. Most 
important of all, doub’>-cropping must be 
carried on in such a manner that the vital- 
ity of the soil will not be seriously im- 
paired. With a double drain on the ele- 
ments of the land, we must do one of two 
things; leguminous crops must form a 
goodly part of the growths produced, or 
considerable fertilizer must employed 
from one year to another, to keep up the 
fertility of the soil. 

I have been practicing double-cro ping 
my land for seven or eight years, and fi 
that almost any of our in or forage 
growths will ‘make good,” handled in this 
manner. 

However, it is safest to plant only those 
crops that can be turned into roughage in 
case of an early frost catching the grain 
before itis matured. Orsuch ercps may be 
utilized as pasturage, in the event of dry 
weather cutting the regular pastures short. 

On Grain Stubbles 

I have found second cropping on small 
grain stubbles especially attractive. Wheat 
and rye fields being harvested earlier than 
other small grains, I get the crop off the 
ground as soon as possible, put the dise on 
the field, follow with the spike-tooth har- 
row, and I have a fine seed-bed for second 
seeding. 

Here I sow cane, 


before leveling with the spike-tooth har- 
row, so the grain will be covered deeper. 
A combination of the above grains was 
sown last season on wheat ground and the 
result was most satisfactory, the corn 
reaching a height of three feet, the millet 
heading out just enough to form a fine 
roughage, while the cane gave it a tempt- 
ing flavor. 

The same cropping is practical on oat 
stubble, altho in this ease I mow the oats 
about the time they are passing from the 
milk to the dough stage of growth. This 
not only gives a roughage product that is 





millet, oats. = 
times it is corn, but in this case, it is sown | 











tender and succulent, but the milk, cured | 


and stored away with the hay, proves 
especially attractive for winter feeding, 
particularly with dairy cows. Then, too, 


the early harvesting of the oats enables 
one to get the second crop in, while the 
removal of the growth before it is fully 
matured, avoids excessive draining of the 
I's vitality in ripening the crop. 
In Garden and Truck Patch 
Just as soon as any space is made in the 
early garden by the use of products, a 
ond planting of such crops as radishes, 
lettuce, etc., is made. With other garden 
products, another row is drilled in between 
the ones first laid by. The growth keeps 
down weeds, and gives another crop with 
yractically no labor. i 
aid by, another row may be drilled in 
between rows of the first planting. By 
doing this every ten days, roasting-ears 
may be enjoyed till late fall, the stalks 
from which ears have been plucked, being 


an) 


When sweet eorn is | 


| clover plants. 





i 
down on the ground.—T. 








utilized as feed. | 
Early potatoes 


ma dug and 
sold at a high 
price, and the 


ground again put 
to something pro- 
fitable. Where the 
patch is of good 
size, millet will 
turn off a world of 
feed for winter. It 
should be mown 
before the grain is 
fully ripened, so 
the roughage will 
be tender and suc- 
culent, and not 
contain an exces- 
sive amount of 
the seed. On smaller patches, I drill in 
popcorn after the vines have been laid by, 
tending it a little with the hoe. Some- 
times it is pumpkins, planted at a time so 
the vines will not run enough to be in the 
way of the cultivator shovels at the last 
cultivation. A row of late eabbage or 
tomatoes between potato rows after they 
are laid by, will prove satisfactory. 
season, I tried running the lister 
shallow between the potato rows, and 
drilling in popcorn and beans. Later the 
fine soil along the sides of the furrows was 
dragged in against the plants with the hoe. 
This was all the cultivation that was given, 
and while the dry weather cut the popcorn 
short, the beans made a fine growth and 
produced well, considering the conditions. 
Turnips are sown bmoodienet among all 
sorts of other crops—watermelons, pota- 
toes, garden truck, etc. Sometimes they 
are drilled in between rows. Last year, 
we sowed them in a large strawberry 
patch that had been put out that spring 
and cultivated thoroly all summer. The 
turnips in this patch were the finest of any 
we had on the place. Where they are sown 
broadcast, we watch our chance, and 
scatter the seed just before a good shower, 
which insures their being covered by the 
rain beating them into the soil. 


CUT THE CLOVER EARLY 

It is the rule on many farms to let the 
clover field turn brown before the hay is 
cut. While this may add a little to the | 
weight of the hay, as the matured stems 
are more solid when cured, it takes much 
from the value of the hay, as over-ripe 
hay is never so good a feed as hay cut 
at the proper time. Hay must smell 
sweet to be first class hay. Over-ripe hay 
has the odor of tobacco, is stiff and dusty 
and never has a good color. Properly 
cut clover will retain its green color after 
it is thoroly cured. A ton of green 
colored, sweet smelling hay is worth two | 
of over-ripe hay. 

Where the clover is over-ripe the blades | 
powder fine and are lost in hauling. Let- 
ting the hay crop stand too long before | 
cutting spoils much of the seed crop. If 
the first crop is permitted to mature the 
seed crop will be much lighter. As the 
plants have been weakened by maturing 
the first crop, the greener you cut the 
first crop the better will be the later one. 
Clover should never be cut very short as 
the knife will cut the crowns from the 
roots, or the stump of the plant. If this 
is done much damage will be done the 
plants by the hot sun shining directly into 
the open crown. You will note that the 
long cut stubble always produces ranker 
Many a fine field of clover 
tting the knife 
M. C., Tl. 
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The summer milk yield may be kept ed 


with silage and soilage. 
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DOCTOR LEARNED 
The Power of Pure Food. 





Sometimes a physician who has ex- 
hausted medical skill on his own case 
finds that he has to look to pure food for 
help. Such was the experience of a 
Southern physician who has spent a great 
many years in his profession. 

“The services of my life-time,” he says, 
“have been to try to better mankind—to 
help them preserve health, and to regain it 
when lost. So it is with great pleasure I 
recall my first introduction to Grape-Nuts. 

“T had never investigated this food 
until I came to use it in my own case. | 
had tried to heal myself and had had the 
services of other prominent physicians. 
Then I clutched at Grape-Nuts as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw. 

“To my gratification I found that I had 
discovered something besides a broken 
reed to lean upon, for the food a to 
recuperate me immediately, and it helped 
me to such an extent that I eat anything 
that I desire, and do so without distress. 

“T have not only found a good friend 
in sickness, but a most delicious dish as 
well. It is the most nutritious article 
of diet I have ever found and I notice 
its splendid effects more particularly 
at night time, for a saucer of Grape- 
Nuts and milk is followed by a most 
refreshing sleep and perfect awakening. 

“My only regret is that I was so 
slow to look into the scientific merits of 
this wonderful food.’’” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
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SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


12th year. 






Equipped with Charmpion Grain 
Guards do work no others can do; will pick 
up lodged grain no matter how badly tangled 
nor how flat it lies on the ground, so that it may 
be cut the same as if standing. They will get it. 
Cut all around your field, save half your time and 
all your grain. Made of steel. Endorsed by agri- 
cultural colleges and farmers all over the U. 8. 
We will ship to responsibie parties on three days’ 
free trial. If not as represented, return at our ex- 
pense; d will be refunded. Men- 
tion machine. Agents . Prices: $4.00 per set 
of eight; $5.00 per set of ten. 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3832 Elmwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 














Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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ANSWERS TO 
AUTO QUESTIONS 





Note—We will be glad to answer auto questions 


STALE 


by mail or thru the paper. We want to serve our 


readers in every possible way—Editor. 


“T have a car three seasons old that has | 


given me perfect satisfaction and being | 
still in good mechanical condition will give | 
far more service than the price it seems to 
command on the second hand market | 
would seem to indicate. The principal | 
objection offered by prospective purchaser | 
is that it is not equipped with a starter. | 
Would you advise me to have it equipped 
with a starter, which will cost me about 
$125, and try to get more than that much | 
in excess of the price now offered?” } 

Your letter would indicate that you, 
yourself, desire a car with self starter and | 
if your car suits you in every other way 
and you feel that if it were so equipped, 
you would be entirely satisfied, it would | 
most certainly pay you to spend the sum 
you mention to purchase the starter. If | 
you are considering such a move to in- 
crease the car’s market value only, the 
venture is questionable as your car so 
improved would not sell so much more 
readily, because of the fact that the start- 
ing equipment was not a part of the 
original, 


‘The fibre timing gears in the motor of 
my 1909, 40 H. P. car have been giving me 
considerable trouble the idler having been 
replaced twice and even when new these | 
are very noisy giving out sort of a rumbling 
sound. Is there some way that I can 
eliminate this without great expense?” 

Your car probably has its gears carried | 
on ball bearings and in the case of the idler | 
the rapid depreciation as well as the rumbl- 
ing noise is caused by the gear wobbling on 
its bearings. Complete cure for this 
trouble is to replace all of the gears with | 
ones cut helical making them wider on the | 
face if possible and hanging the idler on a 
shaft with a bearing at eachend. You will 
find that this will also do away with prac- 
tically all of the noise. 





“My new car has been giving me some 
trouble because of a rattle in the trans- 
mission when coasting down hill. This 
occurs when the clutch is either engaged or 
disengaged tho to a greater extent when in 
the former position, or either when the 
gears are in or out of mesh but also more 
when in the former. I have had my car 
examined by the dealer who does not seem 
to be able to remedy the trouble.” 

There are a few makes of car in which 
this is unavoidable and as it is due to their 
construction and not to the misplacement 
of any parts it cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. We would suggest that if your | 
dealer’s service department is unable to 
cope with the situation, you take the mat- | 
ter up direct with the manufacturer of the 
car who should be able to see that your 
trouble is cured, if it is possible. 


“Some of the manufacturers of the 
cheaper cars are now wing much of their 
advertising space in exploiting the full 
floating axle which was a few years ago | 
used only in the higher priced cars but is it | 
not true that some of the most costly cars 
are still using the semi-floating axle? Can | 
either of these types be said to be superior 
to the other?” 

The semi-floating type lends itself more 
readily to the cheaper construction and 
both for this reason and because the full 
floating type was not projected until later | 
the former was prevailing in the cheaper | 
cars. There is nothing to condemn either | 
type and either is , if well made, as 
both may be found in the most costly cars, 
the manufacturers of some of which have | 
used this type continuously for many 
years.—Hal R. Wells. 
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The World’s Champion Endurance Car 




















Unity 


ie may have come to your notice that The 
Maxwell Motor Company does not base 
its entire advertising appeal upon the speed 
of a motor or the foreign lines of a body, 
or genuine leather upholstery, or the social 
distinction of its patrons—to the exclusion 
of every other feature of the Maxwell Car. 


It is the Maxwell policy that no essential 
unit of the Maxwell shall dominate Max- 
well Character as embodied in the car and 
expressed in Maxwell advertising. 


The motor, the chassis, the frame, the 
axles, the spring suspension, the electrical 
equipment—all the factors in Maxwell char- 
acter — have been designed and manufac- 
tured for a single fundamental purpose—to 
create a harmonious and efficient unity. 


All the essential Maxwell parts are de- 
signed by us and manufactured by us to 
contribute their full share to the achieve- 
ment of the maximum comfort, convenience, 
safety, service and economy. 


There is no one important or conspicuous 
feature of the Maxwell; it is just the Max- 
well Motor Car — designed, manufactured, 
sold and kept running by the Maxwell 
Motor Conipany. 


Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone 
clutch running in oil; unit transmission (3 speeds) 
bolted to engine, %{ floating rear axle; left-hand 
steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 
30 x 3%” tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment 
—Electric Head-lights (with dimmer) and tail- 
light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man 
mohair top with envelope and quick-adjustable 
storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating 
windshield; speedometer; spare tire carrier; de- 
mountable rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. 
Service—16 complete service stations, 54 district 
branches, over 2.500 dealers and agents—so ar- 
ranged and organized that service can be secured 
anywhere within 12 hours. Prices—2-Passenger 
Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $665. 
Three other body styles. 


Slaxwell 


Motor Company - Detroit.Mich, 
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LONGER LIFE FOR TIRES 


Lessening The Cost By Increasing The Miles 


j ration of the tread. 


| grit wor 








UST a little attention at the proper | 


time would have prevented the “ti 

trouble” which has marred the pleas- 
ure of so many automobile, motorcycle, 
and bicycle trips. Furthermore, a reason- 
able increase in the care given rubber tires 
would result in greatly increased returns 
from the investment, in the form of addi- 
tional mileage. Asa matter of fact, every 
mile obtained from a tire is equivalent to 





reducing its cost a certain amount and the 
greater the mileage, the less the actual 
cost. 

If the users of tires would take the time | | 
and trouble to make themselves a little | 
more familiar with the nature and arrange- 
ment of materials entering into the make 
up of tires, and then use their best judg- 
ment at all times in handling those materi- 
als, the tire expense could be materially 
reduced. 

Manufacturers estimate that about 





three-fourths of the tires returned for 
repairs have been ridden insufficiently | 
inflated. In order to appreciate the bad | 
effects of imperfect inflation, it must be | 
remembered that a tire is not made of rub- | 
ber only, but that there is within the rub- | 
ber a woven fabric which the rubber | 
protects and which gives strength to the 
tire. 

It requires nothing more than common 
sense to tell a person that continued bend- 
ing back and forth weakens and, if con- 
tinued long enough, will finally break any 
kind of fabric. When a tire is too soft, the | 
walls are continually bending back and | 
forth as the car moves and such action | 
weakens both the fabric and the rubber. | 
In a short time there is not sufficient 
strength to support the air pressure, mul- 
tiplied by the weight of the car and its load 
and blow outs result. When a tire be- 
comes very loose, a lump or fold is formed 
just in front of the part in contact with 
the ground and this is extremely severe 
both upon the tire and upon the portion 
of the tube which happens to get caught. | 
The excessive stretching, together with | 
heat produced by increased action of the 
side walls, causes the tread to pull away 

from the carcass of the tire and separates 
the rubber from the fabric. 





| 


The only safe way is to test your tires 
at least once a week with a pressure gauge. 
It is not possible to guess with any degree 
of accuracy the air pressure in a stiff, 


heavy-walled rubber tire. 


Another important point is to -give 


prompt attention to every little cut in the | side from the car on account of rut wear, 
As has been | curb scraping, etc. 


rubber as soon as it appears. 
mentioned, the woven fabric is the ‘part | 
which gives strength to a tire and the rub- 
ber serves as protection to the fabric. The} 
elasticity of the rubber permits a cut in the | 


|ments or roads rapidly grinds o 





| is a good plan to reverse them; that is, to 


| 


| and increased mileage from tires. 


With each revolution of the wheel the 
accumulation of foreign matter acts as a 
wedge and further forces itself between 
= cover and the fabric of the tire. If 
lected, a “‘mud boil” or “‘sand blister’ 
= ormed and may cause a complete sepa- 
In such cases it is 
possible to apply an entire new cover with 
satisfactory results, provided the fabric 
of the tire has not com injured. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is scarcely 
possible for a large cut to exist for any 
considerable time without the fabric 
becoming more or less weakened. The 
g into the cut grinds off the 
fibres of the fabric and the moisture per- 
mitted to enter causes it to rot. The most 
practical and by far less expensive method 
is to attend to the initial injury as soon as 
it occurs. A small cut should be cleaned 
from sand and dirt with gasoline and then 


filled with quick ns Larger 
cuts seal ‘be vel as soon as 
possible. 


It is an excellent plan to examine tires 
carefully at regular intervals. Remove 
tacks, glass, nails, etc., and heal the cuts, 
punctures, and snags with one of the 
preparations for emergency repairs. Even 
a small cut or puncture will permit the 
entrance of water and you may be some- 
what surprised and disappointed when a 
repair man tells you that it is not advisable 
| to rebuild your tire, owing to the fact 
— water working thru neglected cuts 

as caused separation and decay of the 
fabric body. 

Lubricating oil great] 
makes it pasty and glue-like and takes the 
resistance and elasticity out of it. Hence 
the importance of keeping your tires from 
standing in oil in the forage or elsewhere 
and es any oil which may drop 
upon them. It may be cleaned from the 
tires with gasoline, as the gasoline quickly 
evaporates and does no injury. 

Careful Driving Saves Tires 

The care or lack of care exercised in 
driving the car has much to do with the 
life of tires. Any practice which results in 
dragging the loaded tires over gritty pave- 
the 

tread and sooner or later exposes the | 
fabric to wear and moisture. Sudden | 
stops and skidding around corners are | 
death to tires. It is —_ uncommon to 
find the brakes impro adjusted so 
that one tire ky the Peo and as a con- 
sequence is quic round down to the 
fabric. When an A ay is slightly out of 
true there results a grinding action on the 


softens rubber, 





tires which wears the tread much re | 


rapidly than is necessary. In case of an 
accident it will pay to have your wheels 
carefully examined at once and may save 
damage to good tires. 

Of course, the greatest mileage . and 
greatest degree of satisfaction can only be 
obtained doen the proper size and style 
| of tires are chosen for the particular type 
of rims with which your car is equipped. 
When tires are loaded beyond their normal 
carrying capacity, the fabric is not only 
strained but develops more hinging action 
and heat at the edges of tread, all of which 
lessens the strengt th of the tire. When the 
tires have been removed for any reason, it 


place the worn sides of the tires toward 
the car. The wear is much greater on the 





Frequent and careful examination and 
the repair of each and every injury as soon 
as it appears are the secrets of long life | 
Keeping 


tread to expand when under the weight of | the rubber in such condition as to protect | 


the machine and in contact with the road. 
In this way, such foreign matter as grit, 


the fabric from moisture and wear is the 


underlying principle which must be kept | 
sand, and pebbles are forced into the cut. | in mind. 








The PE ek Tribute 
to Champion Dependability 


Europe comes to America for 
many articles which Yankee in- 
genuity produces cheaply. 


_ But when Europe pays America 
a quality tribute, she does so 
grudgingly, and only after indis- 
putable proof of exceptional sup- 
eriority. 

Yet leading European spark plug 
manufacturers buy Champion 
made porcelain insulators in large 
quantities for their quality plugs. 


And in addition to European im- 
portations of our porcelains, the 
discriminating European trade de- 
mands over six hundred thousand 
complete Champion Dependable 
Spark Plugs annually—more than 
two thousand [every work day in 
the year. 

At home, four out of five of 
the cars built this year are be- 
ing equipped with Champions. 

No single indispensable item 
of motor car construction is so 
universally specified as ex- 
clusive equipment. 

You buy no other accessory 
for your car with such a clear 
and_ conclusive international 
quality tribute to guide your 
selection. 

Remember this when you 
have occasion to replace the 
| eed your car and specify 

>hampions. 

Your dealer will tell you 
which one is designed especially 
to serve your particular make 
of motor. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
507 Avondale Ave. Cite 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 


Kansas farmers are giving as much | 
thought to the future of the wheat market 
as they are to the condition of the growing 
crop. They are wondering what will hap- 

n should the war end suddenly and the | 
Soles crop be thrown upon the market. 
Perhaps my guess about the matter is as 
good as another’s and I should guess that | 
the people of Europe are bread hungry 
and will take lots of wheat as soon as the 
sea is free for navigation again, 

Corn always looks well in the southwest 
early in the season and the appearance of 
the crop on the first of June is no criterion 
as to what the yield is to be next fall. In 
this part of Kansas, July usually tells the 
tale of the corn, especially if the crop has 
been planted fairly early. Years ago July 
used to furnish us much more rain than 
August but for the last few years August | 
has been the wetter month and for that 
reason late planted corn has been better 
than that planted early. In former years 
we used to think that late planted corn 
stood a r show but there has been a | 
change. However, it is not likely that the 
change will hold. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Wear UniowALLs 
Not Overails 


When working in the fields, on the ma- 
chines or threshers, or any place on the 
farm;you willfind UNION-ALLSthe best 
farmclothesevermade. Nothing protects 
you so completely and comfortably as 


UNION:ALLS 


A complete suit, overalls and shirt combined, no é / 


suspenders or belt to chafe and bind. Made of « 
long-wearing materials, in four colors: blues, white x 
and khaki. Eight handy ckets, triple sewed — 


seams, reinforced points of strain. Guaranteed ot 
not to rip. Easy to wash. 
Order from your dealer. If he can’t supply 
you, send us his name and we will sen 
them direct to you. Just give us your chest 
measurement and height. “Only tell us the 
color you want and state how many. 
UNION-ALL Play-sults And the price? Less 
for the kiddies. than or the old-fash- 
Just like Dads, toned uncom/oriable 
two-plece suits. 43 ; 
Men's —$2.25, Youths'—(12-17 years) $1.75, SS 24 4 
Boys'—(7-11 years) $1.50,Childrens’—(2-6) $1.25 %{¢ 
Don't wait. You nee@ your cool, com- hy 
tortable UNION- ALLS now, today. 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE Co. SNS ea 














over this country may be found men 
who have placed themselves in an inde- 
Laem mg condition financi: ally by livestock 
And when I say “raising” I mean 
‘ust —— # the wordimplies. The man who 
eese raised his cattle has made money from 
them; the man who hasspeculated in cattle | 
hag made at times and has lost at other | 
times but on the whole more money has | 
been lost in cattle speculation than has 
ever been made. A man who buys 
“commission” cattle on time is pinsing g| 
himself entirely in the hands of others and 
their comes too often do not coincide | 
with 
What abuse of alfalfa by pasturing in a 
wet season will do has shown up more this | 
spring than Leversawit before. Probably 
it is because we never before had such a 
wet season and it is seldom that growing | 
conditions keep alfalfa so green late iz the | 
fall as it did last fall. One farmer living 
near here who had a fine stand of alfalfa | 
on land naturally adapted to it had fall 
pastured it for a number of years with no 
connem bad effects. He kept it pastured 
until late last fall and this spring not one 
plant out of a hundred started. Another 
field across the road on just the same soil | 





BY INSTALLING THI 
GASOLINE 


mae 


NEW YORK 
ECONOMIZER 


$2.50 


Installed in ten minutes by anyone ithout ling 


Its operation is entirely automatic and positivewithout the use of hand or foot. Therefore, 
cannot be forgotten, used improperly or get out of adjustment. In addition to unheard of gasoline 








economy, it gives greater speed, more power, marked smoothness, and adds ‘‘snap"’ to your motor. 
Will Pay For Itself The First Two Weeks 
After which its use is “PURE VELVET” 
Not an experiment or “catch-penny” article, but something the entire Motor Warld has looked for. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of $23.50 
NEW YORK COIL COMPANY fill ai tim smits NEW YORK, N. ¥, 








and growing under the same conditions 
was 7 pastured and not a plant was) 
kille 
As for Sudan grass for pasture, will say | 

it is not a true grass at all but isa member 
of the sorghum family and has all the | 
good qualities and failings of that plant. 
Among its failings, as most of us know, is 
that it does not make good grazing. 
Probably Sudan grass w vould be much bet. 
ter than nothing as pasture but it would 
not take the place of real grass. As to the 
danger of poisoning which is present when 
any acted sane en, Meanorrede itisprobable 
there would not be the danger with Sudan 
there ig with sorghum, but no doubt there 
would be some danger when conditions 
were just right. 

Since the { of gasoline has risen I can 
note a tendency among farm owners of 

cars to use their cars much less, They are 
now used much less for ! eqn, than they 
were and I think that the number of cars 
that pass our house on a pleasant Sunday 
is less by fifty percent than it was last 
year. But on the whole I think that 
motor car running expense lies not so much 
in the cost of fuel as in other things and we 
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are not going to cut down on mS e use of 
ours unless gas cost rises much 
H C, Hatch, Kans, 





The editorial index on page three will help you to quickly locate special 
higher.— | articles that you will want to read first, and the advertising index will enable 
you to turn at once to the advertisement you want to answer. 
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FIGHTING POTATO DISEASES 


By B. E. CRAWFORD, (Illinois) 


2 





HE Irish potato is often attacked by 

fungus diseases as well as by various 

insects One of the most widespread 
and destructive diseases is known as the 
potato leaf blight, or early blight. It 
attacks all the green parts of the plant, 
and generally makes its appearance about 
the time tubers begin to form. Grayish 
brown spots appear upon the leaves. Ina 
short time these spots become hard and 
brittle. They continue to grow larger and 
larger, until within ten days or two weeks 
fully half of the leaf may be brown, 
withered and brittle, and the remaining 
portion of a yellowish green color. After 
a time all of the leaves, and also the stems, 
perish thru lack of nourishment. Soon 
after the leaves are attacked the tubers 
stop growing, rendering the crop nearly, 
if not quite, worthless. 

The potato blight, late blight, or rot, 
attacks all parts of the plant. The first 
indication of the disease is the sudden 
appearance on the leaves of brownish or 
blackish spots, which very soon become 
soft and foul smelling. 

The disease comes on so suddenly, and 
spreads so rapidly, that one or two days 
are often sufficient time for green, vigor- 
ous, healthy looking fields to become 
totally blackened, as tho destroyed by 
fire. The tubers have streaks of a brown- 
ish or blackish color within, and sunken, 
dark colored areas on the surface. 

Weather Has Influence 

Moist weather, with an average daily 
temperature of from seventy-two to 
seventy-four degrees Fahrenheit, favors 
the development of the disease, while an 

verage daily temperature of seventy- 
seven degrees or over checks the develop- 
ment. 

Potato another widespread 
disease of the potato. It causes the surface 
of the tubers to become rough and scabby. 

Tip burn, leaf burn, or scald, affects the 
tips and edges of the leaves, causing them 


seab is 


brittle. This disease is usually the result 
of some unfavorable conditions surround- 
ing the plant, and is likely to occur at any 
time. Long continued cloudy and damp 
weather followed by several hot and bright 
days, is very apt to result in the burning of 
the foliage. 

ls carrying a comparatively small per- 
centage of moisture When the weather is 
cloudy and d imp, the tissues of the potato 


become gorg¢ d with water, and this has a | 


tendency to weaken them. If the sun 


appears bright and hot when the leaves are 


in this condition, there is a rapid evapora- 
tion of the moisture stored up in their cells 
rhe evaporation may be faster than the 
supplv furnished by the roots, and if this 
continues for any length of time, the 
weaker and more tender parts first col- 
lapse, then die, and finally turn brown and 
dry up. Long continued dry weather 
may also cause tip burn. 

Injuries result from the 
application of paris green to potato foliage, 
especially where the leaves have been 
eaten by flea beetles. The poison attacks 
the leaf tissues at the injured points, and 


sometimes 


This is especially the case on | 





| causes an appearance very similar to that 
of early blight. 
Spraying with bordeaux mixture is the 
best treatment known for both early and 
|late blight. For early blight the first 
|application should be made when the 
| plants are from four to six inches high, 
}and should be repeated every twelve or 
| fourteen days until five or six treatments 
| have been given. 
| For late blight, in regions where it is 
| known to occur, the first application 
should be made before the disease makes 
|its appearance; as, in this disease es- 


pecially, prevention is much more success- | 


ful than any attempts to cure. 

To prevent potato scab treat the pota- 
| toes before planting by soaking the whole 
tubers for two hours in formalin solution, 
prepared by mixing eight fluid ounces of 
| commercial formalin (forty percent formic 
|aldehyde) with fifteen gallons of water. 

After soaking for the required time, the 
| potatoes should be dried, cut, and planted 
'in the ordinary way. 

To prevent tip burn keep the plants as 

vigorous as possible by growing them on 
| land that is properly supplied with the 
| necessary fe A elements, by good cultiva- 
| tion, and by the application of bordeaux 
mixture in the same manner as recom- 
mended for early blight. 

To prevent poisoning of the foliage 
| with paris green, apply it in combination 
| with bordeaux mixture.— 





SOWED CANE FOR ROUGHNESS 
Cane may be sowed any time during 
the month of June and it will make a 


usually sow, with a dise grain drill, from 
four to eight acres each year, for fall and 
early winter feeding, seeding at the rate 
of a bushel to the acre. We plow the 
| ground for it and harrew as much as is 
necessary to make a good seed-bed before 
drilling. 
cast and harrowed in but drilling is a 


ticularly if the weather is a little dry. 
The best way to handle the crop is to 
cut with a mower, letting the cane cure 
in the swath, and when cured to put in 
large cocks of about a ton each. This 
may be done the quickest and best by 
two men with forks and a boy with a hay 
rake to draw rake loads directly from the 
swath to the cock. The raker will keep 
two men busy building cocks, and at 


|the end of a day’s work an immense! 
amount of feed will be put up in a shape | 
to turn brown, and to become hard and | to keep well until the middle of winter. | 


We find it best to feed this kind of 
| roughness early in the feeding season, 
| commencing to use it as soon as the 
| cattle are brought from pasture and aim- 
|ing to finish it about the first of the new 
| year or by February first at the latest. It 

ooses considerable of its feeding value if 
|kept longer, and often the freezing and 
|thawing of winter will bring about a 
| chemical change in the juices of the stalk 
that will cause scouring in cattle after 
| the middle of winter. For the early part 
of the winter, however, it is excellent feed 
}and cattle do well on it and eat it with 
}great relish. Depending upon the soil 
land the season, it will yield from two to 
| five tons of cured forage to the acre, with 
an average of three and four. A few 
acres of it may be grown to advant 
on any farm where cattle are kept. “Tt 
comes in especially well to sow as a catch 
crop where other crops may have been 
flooded out earlier in the season, and in 
more southern sections it may be sown 
after a small grain crop has been taken 
from the land, as late as the middle of 
July.—H. H., Kan. 





The seed may be sown broad-| 


surer way of getting an even stand, par- | 








great growth of forage before frost. We | 
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The 
Personal Test 


There's a vast army of 
people who have made 
a personal test and have 
regained comfortable 
health by quitting tea and 
coffee and using 


Instant 
Postum 


The reason is an open 
secret: Tea and coffee con- 
tain the cumulative drug, caf- 
feine—a common cause of 
headache, nervousness, heart 
flutter, biliousness, sleepless- 
ness, and other ills. Postum 
is entirely free from any drug 
or harmful substance. 


Instant Postum is a delici- 
ous beverage made from 
wheat with a bit of wholesome 
molasses—a pure food-drink 
that has helped thousands 
on the Road to Wellville. 







“There’s a Reason’’ 


GGER PROFITS 
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Before you try any engine at ~ 4 Price, 
send for my money-saving offer on 
BAUER Gasofine, Kerosene and Gas Engines. 
Sizes 2,3,6. 7,9, 12and16H-P, Prices average 

under $16.50 per horse-power. 
CASH OR TERMS. Guaranteed & Years. 
My low factory-to-user price, makes it easy for 


‘ou to own & engi 
rite now for book and 
offer. 
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VALUE OF EARLY-CUT HAY 
[ always aim to mow my meadow early. 
One spring I ran short of hay and had to 


buy some. The hay I bought had been 
allowed to ripen, and the difference 
between it and the earlier mown product 
made me still stronger on early-cut hay. 
The stock ate about two-thirds of the late- 
mown hay, the other third being refused 
on account of the stems being so dry 
coarse and woody. There were very few of 
the blades left on this hay, they having 
been so dry and brittle that they were 
blown and brushed off before the hay was 
put in stack. 

Even the part the stock did eat, did not 
form a healthy, nourishing feed. Its 
fibrous consistency was not conducive to 


ideal digestion, and, outside of the small | 


heads of grain, there was little real sus- 
tenance in the product. All this was 
plainly shown by the manure made by the 
animals eating of this hay, as their excre- 
tions were hard, lumpy and dark colored 
Such hay also contains more dirt and dust 
than the early-cut hay, and thus is more 
apt to encourage disease, especially the 
heaves, among stock. 

I mow the meadow just as the grass is in 
full-bloom, with possibly a part of the 
bloom shattering off. I have found that 
this gives me a product in which a greater 
amount of rich, nourishing elements are 
supplied than if cut at any other stage of 
growth. Practically all of the blades cling 
to the stems, since they are not dead-ripe. 
The same is true of the somewhat under- 
ripe heads, which will not shatter out, and 
the entire product is so succulent and 
palatable, that the stock eat practically 
every bite of it. I have to perv bedding 
from other sources, but it pays better than 
having to take one-third of the hay as re- 
fuse from the mangen fo bedding.—M.C. 





WIND INSURANCE 
Where I live, in southwestern Ohio, it is 
distinctly, not a wind country. For as far 
back as many elderly persons can remem- 
ber there had been no serious wind storm, 
until last summer. 


possibility of wind, succeeded in convinc- 
ing but very few of the advisability of 
placing wind Senaminet on their buildings. 

However, last summer a terrific tornado 
swept thru the country. One man of my 
acquaintance, an old man by the way, had 
the year before erected a large dairy barn, 
a barn that was ideal in every way, and he 
put the savings of years in the building. 
Of course he put fire insurance on the barn, 
but he laughed at the agent when the latter 
attempted to prevail upon him to place 
wind insurance onit. So when the tornado 


blew this barn down, the savings of years | 


were wiped away. So affected was the old 
man, that he cried like a child, and one can 
sympathize with him when they consider 
how long the man had worked to save 
money enough to build the barn. Only 
one man in the neighborhood had wind 
insurance on his barn, and his barn was 
rebuilt free of cost. 


So, if you live in a country where you | 


have never had serious wind, don’t think 
vou will not have it, for you might. Last 
summer’s experience here proves it. Be 
prepared, and take out <b insurance. for 
it costs but little. —R. H,. 


ALFALFA BOOKLETS 


We have on hand a considerable num- 
ber of booklets giving concise information 
upon the growing and handling of alfalfa. 
Any of our readers who desire one of these 
booklets can obtain the same by sending 
a two cent stamp to cover postage. Ad- 
dress, Editor, Successful onions Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Consequently, the | 
insurance agents, altho they argued the | 
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Give Your Engine 


a new lease of life 


It’s done a lot of work for you—and shows it. There’snot the same 
power to it, although it uses more gasoline than ever. It’s tired. 
The piston rings are too badly worn to do the work they should. 
Compression is weak and carbon is always giving you trouble. 
Put in 





McQUAY- NORRIS 


\eax-lro OF 


PISTON RINGS 


and giv + it new life—make it develop the same power it had whenit was new. 
Vaan YReew Piston Rings fit so accurately, have such perfect bearing, that gas 
leakage is impossible. They keep down surplus oil and reduce carbon trouble. 
Should be used in all automobiles, tractors, pumps, etc. 

SS YRoew Piston Rings are made in all sizes—easily 
installed. Get them from your supply dealer. If he 
hasn't them —write us, giving his name, We'll see 
that you are supplied. 


Co., 2825 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send for FREE booklet—“'To Have 7 

and to Hold Power’—the standard ¢ 

hand-book on gas engine compression, 

It tells what yan QReoe efficiency 
13F 
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McQuay-Norris Mfg. 


































Bargains —Paints and Roofing 


Never before such in offer in the world’s best s 
offer in the world’s best REX-KOTE PAINTS 
teed Roofing and Rex-Kote Ready Mixed 
consider the remarkable credit . The most fect paints on 
the aranteed not to 


as much as you want rket, Gu 
is ad at our risk. Any color of paint; any eel, blister, chalk or rub off. 
fing. We will ship it to you without a cent _ No. MK159. Rex-Kote House 
N to pay for 8months. Think of the Alleolors. Mixed by ma- 
fidence we must have in the ty of this roofing and Since repeats and oils are 
t { together until every par- 
60-gal. bbis., per gal....... s 
6-gal. kits, per ga d 
1 CANB, oo00s+- 


con 
int to ship jt outon such erms 
nom ie Seroughly impregnated 
TO PAY = 
io. MK 160. Rex-Kote 


Pay 
Special Farm Credit Plan. No moneyinad- eral Barn P: . Cheapest to 
Fi omen in8 months. Pay balance in 3, 6 it colors, brown, red. 
ths ter without interest. No security— ease 
Hartman trusts absolutely, Order 




























with and absor' others. 


















R 
Paint (Black). An absolutely 
water- f, acid-resisting paint 
for roofs of all kinds. 
ls. per 


felt, thoroughly saturated 
¥Y 60-gal. 
and 6-gal kits, per gal.. 


with pure asphalt. 
thickly coated with fine particles of flint er: 
imbedded under enormous pressure. Each ro " 
contains 108 sq. ft. ae] to cover 100 sq. ft.) Nails 
included. No skill required to lay. I 
7. 1-ply,66 ibs., guaranteed 2 years, per roll $1 27 
8, 2-ply, 66 lbs., guaranteed 3 years, ber roll 1.74 


% lbs., guaranteed 5 years, 18 
's Roofi 











$50.00 A DAY DRILLING WELLS ‘itN" 
Rrmmstrong Well-Drilling Outhte mote tte eetice 



















Armstrong One man can From $25 to $75 e@day clear. Gasoline traction 
ae a io and non-traction, A machine for every depth— 
ndle every ol engine for every formation. Write today for our Big 
kindof for- controlled Free Well-Drilling Book and full Eeiesmetion. 
part of = Grilling ond Armstrong Mfg, Co., 513 Chsstast Stroct, Weteries, lowe 
om le 4 3 in Each Community 
ATENTS That Protect And Pay PATENTS 7 So BUY 
P Send Sketch or Model for Search. Patents that FULLY Protect 





BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE. > 
are the kind we get. Proof and reliable books /ree. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. LACEYS,PatentLaw;ers, 701 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C 


Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Looking to the Coming Demonstrations 
By A. H. SNYDER 





—Y 





EFORE a man buys a horse he insists upon seeing him 
“out thru his paces.” He wants to see, with his own eyes, 
just what the animal ean and will do. He is net eontent 

to accept an ammal and pay his good money for it, just because 


other animals, — of different types and have 
performed satisfactorily the kinds of work he wishes to have 
performed. 


Furthermore, it ie the exceptional farmer who is not at least 
a fairly good judge of horses. The horse is the favorite farm 
animal with the boy and often before he has made the proud 
transition from dresses to trousers he is intensely interested 
in anything that is done with, or said about, horses. He may 
never aey Oe benefits of a college course in livestock judging 
and may be entirely unaware of the points mentioned on a 
scorecard, but the “points of a horse” become firmly fixed in 
his mind thru constant association and observation, and there 
are thousands of farmers and farm boys who can “size up” 
a horse as quickly and as correctly as Professors of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Within comparatively recent years a new lem in judging 
has been developed and is rapidly becoming of greater and great- 
er importance. The success with which mechanical power has 
been adapted to farm work and the advances which are bei 
made along that line give assurance that the question wi 
engage the attention of a constantly increasing percentage 
of farm operators. It will soon be essential that a successful 
farmer be familiar with the “points of a tractor’’ as well as the 
“points of a horse.” 

The fact that within the few years tractors have been 
developed which can be used satisfactorily and profitably upon 
farms of a quarter section or less in size, has made the tractor 
question of direct interest to the vast majority of farmers. Of 
our six million farms in the United States, more than five million 
are 174 acres or less in size. Modern tractors are being profit- 
ably used upon farms of 100 acres or less, which means the 
possibility of: adapting mechanical power to field operations on 
all but a small percentage of farms. 

Even tho a man may be of the opinion that a tractor could 
not be used profitably upon his farm and with his system of 
farming, it is worth his while to inform himself regarding the 
possibilities of the many types and sizes of machines. Only by 
keeping informed upon latest developments in the way of imple- 
ments, machines, or methods, can a man correctly decide when 
it will be a paying proposition to discard the old and accept the 
new. Theloss due to not keeping informed upon such questions 
is usually much greater than the expense necessary to obtain 
the information. 

Manufacturers realize the importance of educating prospective 
customers relative to their products. The greatest force in 
present day business is service, and it is a part of service to 
help a customer choose the particular implement or product 
which will best meet his needs. In line with this policy the 
makers of tractors are doing their best to assist farmers in 
becoming familiar with the new form of farm power which thev 
are offering them. A series of demonstrations fas been arranged 
to take place during the next few months for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity toobtain first hand information about 
tractors. The localities select- 
ed for these demonstrations —_——_______—_———— 
were chosen with the idea of 
making them easily accessible 
to the greatest possible num- 
er of farmers. The dates und 
ations will be found in an- 
ther place in this issue and 
ow is a good time to mark on 
your calendar the date and lo- 
cation of the demonstration 
most convenient for you. Plan 
to attend. There you will see 
tractors of many sizesand de- 


t 
ke 
n 





signs. You will see them work and will have ample opportunity 
to examine their construction in the most minute Hletad. The best 
possible opportunity for making comparisons will be afforded. 

The first question which the farmer must decide is whether 
or not any of the many types and sizes of tractors now available 
would ~y a profitable investment in his hands and on his 
particular farm. In case this first question is decided in the 
affirmative there follows the problem of deciding which of the 
many types will best fit his needs. 

The point which I wish to emphasize is that a correct decision 
upon one or both of the above questions is a matter which has 
a direct effect upon the net profits from a percentage of 
farms, and also that the greater knowledge of tractors a man 
has the more capable he is of deciding these questions in such a 
way as to result in greatest profit. 

he farm power problem is really a very big problem, altho 
there are comparativel few farmers who have even an 
approximate idea of what eir horse-power is costing them. 

ing to sentiment, or for other reasons, the cost of horse labor 
is seldom reduced to the cold terms of dollars and cents. Some 
idea of the importance of giving more attention to the cost of 
power can be gained from the fact that carefully obtained re- 
cords show almost half the total production on general, 
diversified farms, centers around horses and their upkeep. 

According to the government census, the farms of this 
country require el oe than is used in all our manufactur- 
ing industries. B upon power furnished by the number of 
horses and mules on farms at the time the census was taken, 
together with the power furnished by windmills, steam tractors, 
gas tractors and gas engines, it is estimated that our farms were 
utilizing almost twenty-four million horse-power. 

It is not important whether this vast amount of power needed 
on farms be furnished by horses, tractors, or some other form 
of power. It is of great importance, however, that every man 
obtain his power in the form which is most economical for his 
particular situation. It is for that reason that I urge the value 
of taking advantage of such opportunities as are available for 
obtaining information relative to the use of mechanical power 
in farm operations. 

The fact taat we have grown up wita horses and associated 
with them all our lives has made the observation of their good 
and bad qualities almost as second nature to us. We gained our 
knowledge little by little and in such a manner that we were 
unconscious of the fact that we were becoming judges of horses 
It will be necessary for the present generation of farmers to 
resort to other methods for obtaining a knowledge of tractors, 
but it is just as essential that the man who is picking out a 
tractor be familiar with the advantages and disadvantages 
of different arrangements, construction, or adjustment of 
gears, oiling devices, drives, and the many important points of 
a tractor, as it is that the man who is picking out a horse be 
able to recognize at a glance any malconformation or unsound- 
ness which may be present. 

By way of preparation for tne coming tractor demonstrations 
there are two things which can be done to advantage. In the 
first place, make as careful an estimate as possible of the cost of 
power you are now using. Unless you have a fairly accurate 

idea of the cost of horse labor 
en it cannot be determined 
whether or not the expense 
could be reduced by the use 
of mechanical power. Some 
of the items which should be 
taken into consideration in 
making this estimate are, 
interest on investment, de- 
preciation in value of horse 
and harness, shoeing, feed, 
labor, shelter, and any other 
expense such as veterinary 
bills. [Continued on page 25 
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The Barefoot” Tire— 
and Why. 


(CU ive ee now the means by which many Tires 





have been given maximum Traction,—+.e., by 
means of a “‘sandpapery’’ texture in the Rubber 
of their Anti-Skid Treads. 

Every time the Brakes are put on, to make such Tires 
grip the road, the relatively hard, unyielding, and compar- 
atively brittle, texture of the Rubber in their Treads causes 
these Treads to grind away on the pavement, to WEAR 
OUT fast at the point of contact. 

The sudden efficiency of their grinding-Traction also 
tugs so sharply on the Rubber Adhesive between the 
layers of Fabric in Tire as to separate these layers. 

There is little “‘give’’ to them»~just as there is little 
“‘slide’’ to them. 3 

So, they gain Traction at the expense of Mileage. 

Naturally such Tires require a great BULK of such 
Rubber in order to deliver reasonable Mileage before worn 


out. 
And, therein they differ radically from GOODRICH 
**Barefoot’”’ Tires. 

Because, —the Safety-Tread on Goodrich Tires is made 
of ‘‘ Barefoot-Rubber,’’ a new, and exclusive compound 
which discards unnecessary whitish ‘‘frictional’’ ingredi- 
ents that are heaviest and inert, as proved by their 
lighter weight. 








* + * 


ERF. is how it acts in Automobiling,— 
—When the weight of the bears on 
wnis clinging ‘‘Barefoot-Rubber’’ Tread, and 
the news 1s applied to go ahead or reverse, the wonderful 
stretch in the ‘‘ Barefoot’’ Rubber Sole (or Tread) of the 
Goodrich Tire acts as a sort of Lubricant between the 
Fabric Structure of the Tire and the Road. 

Then, the Barefoot-Rubber ‘“Toes,” of the Goodrich 
Safety-Tread Tire, CLING to the pavement (instead of 
grinding against it), in such manner as your Foot 
would cling to a slippery surface—without Grind, and so, 
with the minimum of Frictional Heat or Wear for mazi- 
mum Traction. 

Goodrich ““Barefoot-Rubber” is now made into Goodrich 
FABRIC Tires,—Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires,—Good- 
rich Inner Tubes, —Goodrich Truck Tires,—Goodrich Motor 
Cycle, and Bicycle, Tires, as well as into Goodrich Rub- 
ber Boots, Over-Shoes, Soles and Heels. 

Get a Sliver of it from your nearest Goodrich Branch, 
or Dealer. Stretch it thousands of times, but break it you 


. That’s the Stuff that GOODRICH Black-Tread Tires 
are made of. 

















THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


GOODRICH— ““ 


——*BAREFOOT” Tires 
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THINNING THE APPLE CROP 


By OMAR R. ABRA 





HAM (Central Indiana) 








T our big apple 
shows we are told 
that the medium 
sized apple is the most 
desirable, and the fruit 
is judged with this point 
in mind. However, the 


large sized apple is the 
apple that captures the 
dollar, even tho the 


medium sized one cap- 
tures the ribbon, and as 
dollars are what most of 
us are after, on account of 
the fact that the dollar 
talks loud in most busi- 
ness transactions, it be- 
hooves us to look into the 
importance of growing the 
large sized apple. 

Too many pigs running 
to one trough causes runts. 
Too many stalks of corn 
in a hill produces nub- 
bins; and too many apples 
on a tree produces—what? 
In some localities the re- 
sult of too many apples on 
one tree is known by one 
name, and in other locali- 








ones. However, the thin- 
ning should be begun 
when the apples are about 
a half-inch in diameter. 
Often when thinned too 
early, we do not allow for 
the drop that occurs after 
the apples are some size, 
which apple men say is 
occ: sinsd by improper 
ape and often re- 
er to as the June drop. 

Care*l hand thinning 
where «_ch individual ap- 
ple is taken into consid- 
eration is the only suc- 
cessful thinning that we 
know of. Thrashing off 
the surplus with a pole is 
very undesirable, for the 

le is no respecter of 
oun perfect chy ype 

anniek pertli the ap- 
; es with your hands has 
a decided objection, inas- 
much as those which = 
in clusters are damaged by 
the pulling. In other 
words, the stems of a 
cluster of apples all join 
together at the spur on 








ties it may be called some 
other name, but for short 
we may call them a loss, both to the tree, 
the owner, and every one else that handles 
them. Your grocer tells you if they 
were not so small he could use them. 

While it is true that the medium sized 
apple is the economical apple for the 
family, yet it is hard to convince the 
housewife of this fact. Even little Willie 
picks for the biggest apple in the basket, 
tho he cannot eat half of it. Everyone 
has it in for the little apple except the 
cider man; this has been my experience 
and yours too, so why raise little apples 
when we can raise the big ones that every- 
body wants? 

I do not mean by this that we should 
raise the big varieties of apples exclusively, 
for some of the medium sized sorts have 
more quality in a minute than some of the 
large varieties all day, but I want to) 
convey the idea that you want to raise | 
the biggest apples of a given variety that 
is possible under normal conditions, and 
what are these conditions? 

It is a well known fact that cultivation 
produces size in an apple, but this does 
not denote that no matter how heavily } 
loaded the tree is, cultivation will be the | 
cure-all for little apples. It may make | 
the little apples larger, but at the same 
time it may break down a valuable tree 
that is worth many times more than the 
crop that it holds. 

Thinning—yes, 
tells you how to make big apples out of 
the little ones, and there are really two 


processes, but one of them may be a 
little more important than the other. 
You can thin your apple crop by careful 


pruning, or in ‘other words take out a lot 
of the 
is that part of the tree that we call spurs 
What I refer to is a general thinning out 
of the whole tree. In this way you may 
reduce the bearing a great deal, and it 
has the other advantage of letting i In more } 
light, meaning a healthier growth, and 
brighter colored apples. 
The other process is none other than 
that of taking off the individual apples 
after they have set. The two processes | 
work together admirably. 
Just when to thin depends a great deal | 
on the time that you have to do the work, 
It is a well known fact that after apples 
are picked, leaving a few little, green, im- | 
mature ones, the little fellows will grow 


often to a greater size than the first picked | 


that is the word that | 


bearing wood, which in most cases } * apples that a buyer hunts, while your 


which they are located. 
If the joint is broken 
where these are attached ther, in 
many cases the remaining apples of this 
cluster which are not removed, wilt and 
drop off. Therefore, for best results the 
stem should be cut, as it then gradually 
dries up and dro ‘from the cluster as a 
dead limb does from a tree. Thinning 
— of which there are more than one 

afford the most desirable way of 
dan, the thinning. 

The second brood of codling moth has 
a great fascination for clusters of apples 
and from these clusters you get your ints 
wormy apples. Of course you can spray 
naval enough to stop most of the worms, 
but with the thinning shears you reduce 
the clusters to one apple, so that no apple 
touches another. This goes a great ways 
toward reducing the wormy apples, and 
careful observance causes you to thin off 
|all defective apples. This reduces your 
| work of sorting at picking time from ten 

to fifty percent, thus saving much valu- 
able time at that rush season. 

The proper distance apart to leave the 
apples will have to be determined by ex- 
| perience, for in dry seasons they should be 

‘thinned more than in moist ones. But 
'I wish to say this for the beginner; in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you 
will leave too many apples on the tree, 
and would suggest that you thin as you 
think best, then go over two or three of 
the trees that you have thinned; off of 
one, take half, another take a third, and 
try taking a fourth off of one, this will 
| give you some information that you will 
| not be able to get from paper. 

Thinning is slow tedious work, but it 
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THRESH FAST 





BUT THRESH GLEAN 
ALWAYS 


BEAT OUT THE GRAIN 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL WAY 


The milling of this marvelous machine 
is as good as its separation of the grain. 


market, because it is built to do thorough 


work and plenty of it with every 
Ti oh S teunten = 


ITS WORK COMES CLEAN 


There are plenty of grain farmers who in- 
sist on ha “insie ehreching “done ws Red 

- Other have fooled 
them on net results. You had better send for 


a of the Home Edition of the Red River 
your own” neighbor, prefer before xf -- 
a new . Catalog 
you to your choles =: Have one sent 
the paper. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESH INC MACHINERY 
Beto 6s En 


BATTLE. CREEK, - 
ENSI DAG E 


TREEMAN EXSHACE 


—The Cutter That 


Saves You Money 
Costs less to buy—less to operate— 
less for upkeep. The 
wie-lilel-lucme Freeman combines the 
Zee OR lee limit of quality and 
economy. 
Runs easiest—on least power. Cuts 
clean and fast. Traveling force feed 
table—handles big bundles easily. 
Has extra strong frame, large feed 
rolis, adjustable knives, safety fly 
wheel, safety stop lever. 


*% Steel Enclosed Carrier 
seduces running expense, prevents 
. feed blowing away. 

GET OUR FREE BOOK 


Gul fee Hastings end Feed C tters, 
u 
. and Elevators. 
238 Michigan 
Racioe, 


(15) 






















pays, for it is a great satisfaction to have 


neighbor hunts for the buyers with his 
little apples. Also, after this is practiced, 
bearing will be more regular, for the tree 
has an opportunity to produce a crop of 
| fruit buds for the next season, while it 
matures its current crop. 


Peas, beans, cabbages, tomatoes, po- 
tatees, corn and, in fact, most all the 
vege table products, should be assisted by 
having the earth drawn up about the 
plants from one to four inches above the 
surrounding soil. Cucumbers and melons 
should be planted in raised hills, and in 
the cultivation of these the earth should 
be kept in that shape; the roots will grow 
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of Firestone. 


fact that every Firestone 
iH. maximum values built into 


more mileage material. 


and security in the holding 
the Non-Skid Tread. 
economy of every kind. 


est exclusive tire factory giv 
extra Firestone quality at onl 
prices. 
can get them easily. 


a 





|  jzed Tube Bag FREE. Alsoc 








tire that has meant Most 
Miles per Dollar to Firestone 
users for sixteen years—now given 
| added values in this new design and 
| color combination, Red Side Wall 
| with Black Tread, the trade-mark 


Experienced car-owners appreciate the 


rubber, tougher tread, more fabric, 


The Firestone tread absorbs the jolts 
and vibrations and the riding is easy. 


There is extra mileage as well as safety 


Specify it for 


Specialized production and distribution 
and the law of volume in America’s larg- 


Your dealer has Firestones or 


Free Offer 


Send the name of your dealer and the 
make of your tires and get our Rubber- 


pamphlet, “Way to More Mileage,” No. 12, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


, “* America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ \ 
Akron, Ohio 
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BLOTCH, A SERIOUS APPLE 
DISEASE 


Blotch presents a more complex ques- 


letting in various rot spores and causing 
it to soon decay. 
The spores which hold over in the limb 


tion than San Jose scale, especially in| cankers begin to ripen and fly off in the 
those sections where it thrives. Being a| air the latter part of June in the central 
fungus disease and in many cases not well | part of Indiana, some writers claim even 
known, it has spread considerably and | as late as the first of In the control 
very little attention paid to it. The very | of blotch a different flingicide than lime- 
fact that it develops late in the season is| sulphur must be used and to the present 
in its favor since it is very apt to be| time no other spray has been found that 
neglected by the busy man who does not| will replace bordeaux mixture to which 


Illinois and Ohio that the proper date for 
the first blotch spray would be June 20th 
to 25th, and if the weather is rainy it 
would be well to repeat the spraying in 
ten days. If the weather is dry and the 
mixture sticks well, the second blotch 
spray may be applied fifteen days after 
the first spray. i there is considerable 
infection another similar spray should 
follow the second in about the same length 
of time. Owing to high prices of chemicals 


nake orchard work a speciality. 

The canker of blotch develops on the| 
twig. In fact, it loves to take hold on 
the tender growth, such as water shoots, 
and it is readily noticeable from the fact 
that it roughens the bark and as rule ex- 
tends entirely around the infected limb. 
Blotch shows on the fruit at first as a 
brownish spiderlike spot which develops as 
the season advances. Finally, in ad- 





vanced cases, the apple becomes one- 
sided and the affected spots crack open 





may be added arsenate of lead to control 
insect pests. We have found it advisable to 
start spraying with the bordeaux-arsenate 
mixture even earlier than usually recom- 
mended, in order to be entirely safe. 
When one of the spores alights on the 
fresh skin of the tender apple and once 
becomes attached, it cannot be remedied 
with any kind of spray. Therefore, it is 
much better to be a week ahead than a 


at the present time very much blotch will 
go unsprayed, and if the season should be 
a dry one the damage will not be nearly 
so serious. Pruning of the cankered 
limbs and twigs will do a lot towards re- 
ducing the disease also, care being taken 
to burn all prunings. 

As a matter of fact, some varieties of 
apples are much worse affected than 
others and in blotch infected territory it 
is well to look toward the more resistant 








day too late. 
i should judge thruout central Indiana, 


varieties for planting.—O. R. A., Ind. 
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THE FLAVOR OF HONEY 


Depends Upon the Kind of Bee Pasture 


most people 

honey is honey. 

They do not real- 
ize that there are man 
varying flavors, as dif- 
ferent as the scents of 
the flowers from which 
they are gathered. A 
large part of the honey 
on the market is gathered 
from some of the clovers, 
and is similar, but the 
rich California honey, 
some from the mountain 
sage, and some from the 
citrus trees, has a flavor 
all its own as has the 


spread a slice of pues 
thickly and poured rich 
cream over it, and had 
thoroly enjoyed it— 

it sometime and you wi 
understand—and was 
ready for dessert, which 
was a kind of custard or 
pudding on this occasion. 
It tasted insipid, which 
was unusual. I noticed 
the boys of the family 
locking surprised and 
then the sugar began to 
pass round. I used it 
myself, but it did not 
seem to improve things, 








wild raspberry honey of 
the Michigan cut-over 
lands. One year when I was short of 
honey to supply my patrons and did not 
care to do my extracting until later I 
sent for several sixty pound cans of this 
raspberry honey direct to Michigan. It 
was very clear, thick, and one of the most 
delicious honeys I ever tasted, and the 
patrons were highly pleased with it, but 
I soon saw they were tiring of it, and I 
got so I cared nothing for it. When I 
extracted, everybody was ready for the 
old standby, and the clover honey sold 
rapidly. One year I bought some sage 
honey to give them a change and it was 
received with great favor, but it did not 
last as long as the raspberry honey, for 
the flavor was too strong, tho delici ious. 
They were all honey, all sweet, all thick, 
but as different in flavor as a vanilla ice 
cream would be from one flavored with 
lemon or strawberry. Golden rod, buck- 
wheat, heartsease, and all such honey 
bearing flowers have their own peculiar 
fi 1VvorTs. 

One year I gave my patrons a special 
treat, tho I do not know if they would 
have appreciated it if there had been a 
very big supply. In an old peach orchard 
not far from my apiary was a perfect mat 
of hoarhound plants. There were also 
many of these plants scattered in the 
gardens over the town. I had a pretty 
good fall flow that year, and had left 
many of the partially filled extracting 
frames from the summer flow on the hives 
after the regular flow was over. When this 
honey was extracted imagine our sur- 
prise to find it a rich strong hoarhound 
flavor, very similar to a honey-hoarhound 
cough syrup, but not so strong. 
sections that were filled with this hoar- 
hound honey were so very bitter they 
could not be used, and it was only be- 
cause of the large amount of other honey 
mixed with it in the extracting that made 
the other palatable. People liked it tho, 
and we sold it readily. 
sections also, 

thnerwise. 

Buckwheat honey is very dark and has 
a strong flavor, but those who have been 
I 
the best honey gathered. 
of buckwheat honey is very dis- 
agreeable. The odor from a hive of hearts- 
ease honey is strong but not disagreeable. 

| have had parties try to convince me 
my heartsease honey was not pure honey | 
but adulterated because it did not taste 
like the honey they were ie to. People 
cannot get the idea that honey can taste 
differently and still be pure honey. Lots 
of honey gets the name of being mixed 

ith glucose and other things just because 
it is of a flavor different from the standard 
white clover honey that is generally known. 

Honey is exceptionally sweet. I had 
this brought home to me forcibly one 
winter when I was boarding in the coun- 
try. The farmer had bees and one day he 
took eae : super of honey for use on the 
table. We all ate freely of it. I had 


a hive 


Some ! 





We extracted the | 
for they were unfit for use| 








ised in a buckwheat country think it is| blanched easily. 
The odor from | as fast as I could I had a fine lot of small 


| could be of better quality, 
purchased much here in the city that was | 


| 





| 


At last one of the boys 
asked: “Ma, what is the 
matter with this pudding. It tastes flat.” 

The hostess had eaten no honey, and 
so looked surprised, but quickly under- 
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MARTIN METAL 


STACK COVERS 
Save All the Hay—Pay Big Profits 


Ceatty Coating 
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sizes. Are water-tight and rust-proof. Can’t blow off. 
Mr. Hammitt, Neb., says: “Your cover pre- 


hay fine. { got $i a ton more f. tac 
protected with pour eeser than fer other stacks in 


same field.”’ 

The sa: on the first stack of hay will more than 
pay PF heed it pd With 
ordinary care will last 15 to 20 years and 

cnveles cast ermeroonavary one 
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META’ 
STACK COVER Co. 
313 N. Mosely St. 





















CUP ELEVA TOR 


stood. She laughed and told us not to/| 

eat pudding after honey if we wished to! » “MEYERS” STATIONARY 
relish it, for the honey was so sweet the | Reedy tor ya my oN 
sugar would taste ins sipid. If you do not! — Reg, 


believe this eat some honey, enough to 
produce a decided honey flavor in your 
mouth and then eat something sweetened 
with sugar immediately 
L. H. Cobb. 


CONTROL OF CELERY BLIGHT 

Blight is the greatest enemy of celery 
in the farm garden, for the farmer is not 
prepared to keep up the protection by 
spraying, having only a small supply, not 
worth the extra care. There are some 
precautions, tho, that he can take. 

Celery should never be planted where 
celery has been grown before if the farm 
garden is large enough so it can be avoided. 
I have grown it several times and I have 
found it would grow on any ordinary soil 
one year with little risk of blight, but after 
the blight had struck it one year tue next 
or any following year it would strike 
sure and hard. 
by a continuous use of bordeaux mixture 
from about the middle of July until well 
into September. Hot, sultry nights give 
the ideal conditions for its start, for the 
spores germinate readily under such con- 
ditions. A dry, hot atmosphere will 
not start them, and a moist cool at- 
mosphere will not, but heat and moisture 
combined will. Artificial watering during | _ = 
a heated period will often give a very 
severe attack of blight at once. Because 
of this, sub-irrigation is better for celery 
than surface irrigation. 

There is almost no cure for it when the 
blight gets a hold in a celery field, for it 
will rapidly run thru the whole field, but 
still there is a chance to come out without 
a total loss. One year I had several 
thousand plants cut down to the ground 
by blight, and when the weather cooled 


| they started up from the hearts, and made 


several good stalks to each plant, and they 
By keeping it growing 


bunches that sold readily. No celery 
and I have 
not nearly as g That taught me to | 
never give up hopes of some celery even | 
if the blight did strike it. The average | 


farm can spare a new place for celery | 


every year, and have it far enough from 
the other to make it almost proof against 


| attack 





As a precaution against polight getting 
distributed, all the refuse from the 
celery cut should be burned at once, or 
else sprayed well with bordeaux mixture 
and then thrown into the manure pile 
that is, by no chance, to be used on the 
next celery patch. —i, B. 





It takes farm exhibits to make a fair. 


following it.—| 


Blight can be prevented | 













Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 60 Bushels 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chain. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET iN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 260 moRTON, ILL. 










Cuts ditch to4 ft, Grades roads. 
All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt seametns. 





mt HE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy your 
lawns— Dandelion, Buck Plantain, 
and Crab Grass. In oneseason 
oo Clipper will drive them all 

our dealer should have 
them— It he has not drop us a 
line and we will send circulars 
‘ai “A ’ and prices. 

_— Clipper —_ Mower Co. 

= Dixon —: Illinois 


The Threshing Problem 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans = 
Solve 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combi- : 
nation machine. Nothi 
I have been looking for, 


like it. ‘The machine = 
or 20 years.” w. zi 

Massey. ‘“‘It will meet every demand.”” H. : 
Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station, Booklet 35 z 
free. KOGER & BEAN THRESHER CO. : 
MORRISTOWN, TENN 


**Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
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Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
| Baltimore. 





your own Fertilizer at emall cost with 


Wilson s Phosphate Mills 


0 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM 
$10 Cash and $5 monthly; no interest or taxes; highly 
productive land; close to three Ly, me. Write for 
wer apuee and fullinformation me, 

Life Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IMPROVED FARMS (27s ihc. nent woe. 


cessful Co-operative creamery, low prices. Zasy terms.Act 
quickly. ARNOLD, Land Com’r, 521 Wolvin Bidg. , Duluth, Nina. 


WANTED FARMS o%° iisoia Droperty Give 


price, acreage, location. 727 Farmers’ Exchange,Denver, Colo. 


PATENT neers 
PATENTS 4N®, PATENT possip 


Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write t 
H. 8. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. 
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POP CORN AS A SIDELINE 

Among the many crops that may be | 
grown in the waste patches as a sideline, | 
pop corn is one of the prominent. While 
it may be grown on any ordinary soils, it 
will yield much better on strong, fertile 
soils such as feed lots. 

Pop corn may be planted even later 
than field corn. However, it is best to 


plant it moderately early so that it may | 


mature before frost. In a small way the 
ground may be laid off with a single 
shovel plow, in rows of sufficient width 
to allow the free use of whatever imple- 
ment you use for the garden and patches. 
The corn should be planted with at least 
ten kernels per hill, -~ feet apart in the 
row, and covered lightly. 

It will be found very advantageous to 
have the furrows moderately ey as 
many of the small weeds may be thus 
covered the first working, be it with the 
hand hoe, or with a cultivator. 
usually be found necessary y to use the hand 
hoe, for these pate ‘hes are fertile and foul. 

Thinning to four or five stalks per hill | 
should be done after the plants are large 
enough to escape the danger of insect 
pests and in most cases cultivation should 
continue up to tasseling time. Pop corn 
mixes readily with field, flint, or sugar 
corn, and should not be pl: anted i in close 
~ to either. 

When the husks have become dry, the 
corn should be husked and placed in an 
airy place to dry, after which it may be 
shelled and stored for future use, or it 
may be stored in the ear, care being taken 
to keep rats and mice from it. 

The most common variety is white 
rice, sometimes called squirrel tooth. 
There are also red and variegated colors 
of this type. Golden Queen is a large 
kerneled smooth variety, pops out very 
large, and has a rich yellow-corn flavor. 
—QO. R. A., Ind. 





FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 
Continued from page 20 
The amount of man labor necessary to 


operate with horses as compared with the | 


amount required with motor power should 
be given consideration, and in case some 
of the work horses are brood mares, due 
credit should be given for any profit 
derived from colts. 

In the second place, it is possible by 
studying available publications to become 
somewhat familiar with motors in general, 
and, when the demonstration offers an 
opportunity for comparing a number of 
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What Would We DoWi 


Ware 





It will | get to give it its properly 








| and not just because they are sweet, 


| up so tremendously of late these facts 





types and studying their performance, the 
previous knowledge will prove excee: dingly 
helpful. Tractor companies have pub- 
lished booklets explaining the details of 
construction of their particular machine 
and are glad to furnish copies to all who 
are interested. These booklets are the 
work of experts and in many cases are 
prepared by the man who was most in- 
“trumental in designing the machine 
described. It is well worth while to care- 
f fully study the ideas and opinions of such 
nen and find out their reasons for preferring 
a certain design or arrangement of parts. 
As a last thought but by no means the 
least important, provide for the boys to 
ittend the tractor demonstration. The 
love of horses and other animals has held 
thousands of boys to the farm and the love 
of machinery and mechanical devices has 
attracted -housands of boys from the farm. 
There is no quesaioa but that the majority 





of farms in the middle west will furnish a 
large amount of work which can best be | 
performed by horses, at least for many 
vears to come. There is also no question 
that tractors are finding a place upon a 
large number of middle west farms and it 
is our belief that in comparatively few | 
years a certain portion of the power on 
the majority of farms will be furnished by 
tractors. On the farm where both exist 
there is something to engage the interest 
of the boy whethem he be mechanically 
inclined or a lover of livestock. 





hout Sugar’? 














GATHERING 
SS CCAR, CANE. 


We are so used to sugar 
that we are likely to for- 


important place, Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 
for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making can- 
dies and desserts.” That’s 
it—we all think of sugar 
as a sweetener and over- 
look its value as a food, 

The chemists classify 
sugar as a hydrocarbon— 
that name may or may nof bé interest- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, 
equal food value with the starchy foods 
and by digestion largely adds to the 
fatty tissues of the body, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? Your 
first answer might be: “Because it is 
sweet and tastes good.” Of itself the 
answer would be correct, but the more 
important fact is that the body craves 
sugar because it needs it. And when the 
body craves something it gives us an ap- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we 
| like sugar and things made with sugar 

















st Ue) 
OW SUGAR CANE CROMKS 
are interesting because we find that in- 
stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
its price, Yet—even though the price is 
up we have to have our sweet food just 
the same, 

Certainly the makers of that delicious 
beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
covered that sugar is up, because one of 
the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
Cola syrup is fine cane sugar. Think of 
it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
sugar a day—about 4 carloads. But un- 
like many manufacturers that company 
has itself borne the raise and so you and 
I pay just the same today for our bottle 
or glass of Coca-Cola that we've always 
paid, Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 
uation is a good reminder 
of the benefits one gets 
from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola, Not only do 
we please our palates 
and derive wholesome 
refreshment from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 
they crave and which is 
necessary to health and 
tissues, Is it any won- 
der then that Coca-Cola 
is so popular and so 
universally drunk that it 
has been called “the 
drink the nation drinks”? 


rite for FREE Crib Plans 


and Attractive Prices on these 
Wonderful Grain Elevators 





In view of the fact that sugar has gone 
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Just the ¢ machines grain farmers are looking for. Our 
National GiantSteel Elevators are rigid and meet increased strength 
demands of 36 to oo elevator lengths because they have 16 an- 
pow pm J elevators have only 6.) 4 wood 

ted steel couplers and keeper 
ibe also k chain from drag- 










noise. is S—~ has 

was4 a ioe wider = others. Cribs 60 bushels in 
Rios minutes. neue bottom k pews ailk and shelled corn— 

=" preventing rottage. Write fors and attractive prices. 


“National Giant Steel 









National Giant 
Inside Elevator 


On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half pitch tone 

roof, itis not necessary to =e Sass @ cupola. The | ti al Scation. 
When cupola is mecnaeary, @ e can save you ie Best ia or 
from $15 to $30 b by using using the National Giant. 

of ciautams git. bone yoo @ The tength of 
° @ 2 pit. Save you on the ° 

elevator required! This machine has more 
sensible features than any other elevator on 
the market. oy! swings around from side 
to side—fills crib directly back of elevator. 


tance means less power, 
longer life. this clovener leaves C 
on the cob, where it belongs. Ask us why. 


Write Today for Full 
We cainea meneiebiietaas 
Ask for them. 


request. Terms 
crzanged to ault. Write us 























PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 800 E. Grove Street, Bloomington, III. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 








THE CAMERA ON THE FARM 
HERE is a home side, a fun side, an 
educational side and a practical side 
to the camera on the farm. What 

could be more treasured in after years than 
pictures of friends, and the old home with 
all its fond memories and scenes of past 
pleasures? 

Not only does the camera give pleasure 
in getting those much prized pictures of 
the home folks, groups at picnics, parties 
and the like, but it is also of practical 
value and nowhere more so than on the 
farm. You can make a picture record of 
the growth and development of the cattle 
and horses. Then, of course, you must 
have pictures of the prize-winning favor- 
ites, from the horses down to the faithful 
hen. 

The camera will be found useful in show- 
ing the growth of the new varieties of 
ylants with which you are experimenting. 
Tt will show the difference in the same kind 
of plant grown in different soils, and under 
different conditions. 

These are only a few suggestions for the 
use of the camera on the farm, and there 
are countless practical uses to which it 
may be put. 

There are a large variety of makes, 
forms and styles of cameras. On account 
of its simplicity, a box camera is an excel- 
lent instrument for a beginner who wishes 
a simple, yet good camera, at a very small 
cost. Box cameras generally have set 
focus lenses; in other words, it is not 
necessary to adjust the focus each time a 
picture is taken. While more difficult 
in operation, the folding camera is the 
next step above the box camera. Its 
special advantage lies in the fact that the 
distance between the lens and the plate or 
film may be altered as occasion demands, or, 
in other words it may be focused, and that 
it may be folded in a more compact form. 

Film cameras have become very popular 
in the last few years. No doubt this is due 
to the fact that no dark room is required 
for loading, that films are only about one- 
twentieth the weight of glass plates and 
the necessary holders and far less bulky, 
are non-breakable, easy to develop and in 
rapidity and quality equal the best plates 
made 

The Kinds of Lenses 

The quality of work done by any camera 

depends almost entirely upon the lens 


Hence, 


in selecting a camera, care should 


be taken to get one with a good lens 
There are three classes of lenses used in 
hand cameras single or achrom tic, 
double or rapid rectilinear and _ the 


anastigmat Single achromatic lenses are 
rapid enough for ordinary snap shot work 
when the light is good, but a rapid rec- 
tilinear lens is better. There are many oc- 
when the light is not bright 

a snap shot with a single 


‘ SPOons 
enough to make 
chromatic lens and yet bright enough to 
make a good picture with a rapid rec- 
| he great I platy of the anas- 
kes it possible to obtain 
good pictures on cloudy days when snap 
ts would be impossible with any other 


tigr t lens m 


lens 

The shutter is a device by which the 
opening to admit light thru the lens is 
opened and closed in making an exposure. 
‘The shutters on box cameras are usually 
operated by a lever; on the folding camera, 
by a rubber bulb which is a very desirable 
method, as the danger of spoiling the 





| softer and more pleasing effect is always 


itor these pictures. 
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picture by jarring the camera is avoided. 
Perfect familiarity with the shutter is 
essential to successful picture taking with 
any camera. Details of operation of 
shutters, methods of adjustments, etc., 
vary in different makes, but instruction 
sheets covering these particular points 
are sent with all cameras and should be 
carefully studied, and the shutter worked 
several times before loading the camera 
for use. 
The diaphragm or stop is the means of 
controlling the amount of light which 
thru the lens during an exposure. 
i he stops used in box cameras generally 
consist of a metal slide with three openings 
of different sizes so placed that any one of 
them may be brou ft to the center of the 
lens. In the folding cameras, the iris 
diaphragm is used. is is a device of 
hard rubber leaves inside the lens tube, so 
arranged that a round opening is left 
in the center, the size of which may be 
changed as desired by turning a lever on 
the outside. There are other styles but 
these are the most common; the effects 
produced by the different styles of stops 
are, of course, the same. nowledge of 
the different sized stops and their relation 
to each other is necessary in determining 
the correct exposure and must be carefully 
studied. 


Ly 


Taking a Snap-Shot 

When you are taking snap shot pic- 
tures, the subject must be in the broad, 
open sunlight, but the camera must not 
and you should stand so that the sun will 
be behind your back or over your shoulder. 
If your subject is not arran so that 
you can do this, you should shade the 
front of the camera; if this is not done, 
the direct rays of the sunlight shining into 
the lens will spoil the picture. 

As box cameras are fitted with single 
achromatic lens, if the sun is not shining 
brightly, or if the picture is to be taken 
indoors or in the lode a time exposure 
must be given to secure a good picture. 
In making a time exposure, the camera 
cannot be held in the hand, but must be 
placed on a tripod, box, table, post or 
anything firm and steady that may be 
convenient. 

In photographing a friend or a group, 
do not place them in the bright sunlight, 
but take the picture in the shade, as the 
direct sunlight will give a very harsh 
light to the face and an unnatural ex- 
pression to the eyes. In the shade a 


obtained. The north side of a house 
generally makes a very satisfactory place 
Of course you must 
use a time exposure unless you possess a 
camera with an anastigmat lens. The 
time of exposure to be given must be 
learned by experience as it depends largely 
on the amount of light, the hour of the 
day and the time of year. After a few 
trials you will be able to properly judge 
the light and know the correct time for 
exposure. 

Before making an exposure, either time 
exposure or snap shot, be sure that the 
shutter is set properly; that the diaphragm | 
or stop is set at the proper opening; that 
the film or plate is in position; and, if 
you have a folding camera, that it is in 
focus, then go ahead. 

Poor pictures are often caused by par- 
ticles of dust which have collected inside 





the camera and settled on the film or 
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lt makes a difference 


IN YOUR AUTO, 
FARM MACHINE 
AND TRACTOR 


yes 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
} principles. Thimble skein or 
4) straight steel axle, we fit them 
all. e manufacture Farm 
Trucks also with either 
Steel Wheels orWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Bex 32, Havana, iil. 
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Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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plate. This will produce small dark spots 
on your pictures. Wipe out the inside of 
your camera occasionally with a slightly 
dampened cloth. In summer weather or 
after the camera has not been used for 
some time, this should have special at- 
tention. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Dirty or dusty lenses are frequently the | 
cause of failure. You should examine the 
lens often, by looking thru it and, if found | 
to be dirty, it should be wiped, both front | 
and back, with a clean soft linen handker- 
chief. Large spots of dust or dirt on the 
lens will cause defects in the pictures, and | 
if the lens is evenly covered with dust, dirt 
or moisture, the effect will be to cut off a! 
great deal of light and make the picture} 
under-timed. 

The principles of picture taking are 
simple and easily mastered, but most care- 
ful attention to detail is necessary as suc- 
cess depends upon little things. When 
your pictures do not prove satisfactory, 
you may be sure that in some detail seem- 
ingly unimportant or which you have 
overlooked is the cause of failure.—H. 8S. 
McDonald. 

LONGER LIFE FOR WATCH 
SPRINGS 

Different temperatures and sudden 
changes of the weather, as well as care- 
lessness in winding watches frequently 
cause a good spring to break. 

If we only pay a little closer attention 
to winding we can prolong the life of a 
watch spring, secure more accurate time, 
and save much annoyance at times when 
we need to know the correct time. 

A good plan is to wind a watch twice in 
twenty-four hours. Never allow a watch 
to run down, and do not wind it as tight 
as it can be wound. Keep the watch 
spring on medium pressure, and the tem- 
perature or sudden atmospheric changes 
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of seed, grain and brood 


you practice intelligent selection in the choice 


stock in imovroving your 








Do you exercise the same good business sense in choos- 


The Stron + Most Durable, and Most Economical 
or General Farm Building today is - 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 


You can build more durably and for less money with Southern 
Yellow Pine than with any other material of anythin 
its high quality. If you are planning a new home, a barn, 
a granary, a hog house, or only a minor repair job, practice 
intelligent selection—choose Southern Yellow Pine. It 


means Service, Saving, Satisfaction. 


like 








cannot do the damage so frequently ob- 
served. 

Simply find out how many turns of 
the stem or key is required to wind the 


watch as far as the spring can be wound, | 
and give it just enough winding to keep} 


it neither tight or loose. The way to do 
this is to wind the watch tight once, 
counting the turns made, and then in 
twelve hours wind it just half as much as 
formerly, and repeat in twelve hours, and 
continue to wind every twelve hours in- 
stead of every twenty-four.—J. T. T. 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Oct. 2-7: American Royal Livestock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 2-7: National Swine Show, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Oct. 12-21: 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dec. 11-16: “First National’ Corn 
Show, St. Paul, Minn. 

Tractor Demonstrations 

July 17-21: Dallas, Texas. 

July 24-28: Hutchinson, Kans. 

July 31-Aug. 4: St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 7-11: Fremont, Neb. 

Aug. 14-17: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Aug. 21-25: Bloomington, Ill. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2: Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 4-8: Madison, Wis. 
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National Dairy Show, 





Perhaps we can help 
you with some of our Free 
farm building plans—for 
homes, barns, granaries, 
miscellaneous structures, 
they are yours for the 
asking. 
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Association 
663 U Inter-State 
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you all about my splendid new plan. 
in mind. A postcard will do. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
663 U Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orieans, La. 
Send me FREE your 
Barn and Bin Plans — 
Miscelianeous Farm Piane 
ito Book -_ = « 
House Pians - - - . 
Lumber Pointers - - - 


Base Ball 
Outfits 


I will gladly help you in earning one of these fine baseball outfits. 
plan will enable you to earn the outfit in just a few hours. 
will be more like play than work. Write me today saying you want this Base- 
ball Outfit and I will immediately send you a complete description of it and tell 
Write me now while you have the matter 





‘ou’ll hear from me by return mail. 
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_My new easy 
Earning the outfit 





E. T. Meredith, Pub., 52 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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By W. C 


OW that warm weather is here, the 
N farmers begin to ask themselves, 
‘How will I have fresh meat on the 
table at least once a day this summer?” 
The younger folks of the family, growing 
up to take fathers’ and mothers’ places, 
like fresh meat and in proper proportions 
it is good for their growing bodies. The 
hired man has been eating fresh meat all 
winter and he begins to wonder if he is to 
be expected to eat salt pork during the hot 
summer days. 

It is not an easy problem to solve. Some 
farmers have made small ice houses and 
packed them with ice which 1s to be used 
in a refrigerator this summer. Some com- 
munities build ice storages and use them 
for refrigerators. 

Besides using refrigerators there are 
several other methods of supplying fresh 
meat on the farm which should be given 
careful thought by every farmer. ‘Too 
many people leave this end of the work to 
the housewife and expect to have her serve 
fresh meat when she has had no provision 
forit. Where it is not far to town and the 
mail carriers stop at your box within a few 
hours after they have Jeft the post office, 
the meat proposition is not as severe, 
but for those further out or on the 
wrong end of the route the meat cannot be 
sent parcels post because it would be 
spoiled before it reached its destination. 

Mutton 

Mutton offers one of the solutions for 
the fresh meat problem. ‘The sheep car- 
cass is small and can easily be eaten by the 
average sized family before it spoils. How- 
ever, some people prefer mutton that has 
been well ripened. The fresh carcass 
should be used in about a week or ten days. 

The better the sheep is bled and the 
quicker it is slaughtered the longer will the 
meat keep fresh and the better it will 
taste. The reason for this fact is that the 
blood putrefies very hurriedly and causes 
the flesh to spoil in a few days in hot 
weather. 

While a sheep is being slaughtered, gases 
are being formed in the stomach and 
intestines. These gases are absorbed by 
the flesh and unless the stomach and in- 
testines are removed hurriedly the meat 
will taste “sheepy.” While slaughtering 
keep the hands very clean and never allow 
dirty hands or the wool to touch any part 
of the carcass. 

Never wash the carcass with water 
before the animal heat has all disappeared. 








I 1 round steak; 2 butt-loin steak; 3 short 
1 (one rib); 4 prime rib roast (seven _r bs); 5 
< roast: 6 shoulder roast and boil;7 neck; 8 
sh : 9 plate; 10 flank; 11 shank 
Pork 1 ham-steaks and roast; 2 
chops; 3 roast and smoked butts; 4 shoulder- 
8! lr and boils; 5 bacon-sn ked, salted 
or fresh; 6 « k used in baked beans 
Mutton—l leg-steaks and roast; 2 loin-chops and 
roast; 3 short rack chops and roast; 4 shoulder- 


1k roasts and boil; 5 breast-stew and boil; 
6 flank-stew and boil; 7 and 8 leg—broth 


KALASH 


| This tends to form a crust on the outside of 
the meat and consequently hastens the 
decay of the flesh. Lf water must be 
on account of getting the carcass bloody, 
then besure it is thoroly dried immediately. 

Before roasting or using mutton in any 
way it should first have the fell, a thin 
membrane lining the carcass of a sheep, 
removed. It is this fell that retains many 
of the odcere and when removed the meat 
tastes much better. 

Fresh Pork 

Pork is the old stand-by on the farm. 
The pork carcass can be had to weigh from 
80 pounds to 500 pounds and for this 
reason it fite in nicely cn the fresh meat 
proposition. A smali hog can be slaugh- 
tered and can be managed in such a way 
as to have fresh meat, smoked hams and 
bacon, and lard to do the baking with 
The hog should be slaughtered at a cocl 
time of the day, either very early in the 
morning or in the evening after sundown. 


remove the kidney fat (leaf) and it is also 
a good plan to remove the fat along the 
back. Care must be exercised, however, 
that you do net take the fat off the hams 
and bacons which are to be cured. The 
carcass should be split and the backbone 
removed, preferably with a saw. An axe 
breaks up the bones and flesh too much 
These ragged edges hurry the decay of 
meat. Always bear in mind that pork 
spoils around the bones while beef and 
mutton spoil from the exposed surfaces. 
Hang the carcass in a well ventilated, cool 

lace in the cellar or in a shaded granary. 

“he following evening cut the carcass into 


Immediately after the pie is slaughtered | 
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tolastS5,10and “ 
15 years according to ply. This 
guarantee is backed by the wor!d’s 
largest manufacturers of roofing and 
building papers. 
CERTAIN-TEEDiseconomical,weather- 
proof, smooth surfaced, permanent. 
CERTAIN-TEED is safer than wood 
shingles, looks better than galvanized iron or 
tin, is easier to lay and cheaper thar either. 


















the different commercial cuts as shown in | 
the diagram. Make a brine of the follow- | 
ing ingredients for each 100 pounds of | 
meat; 10 pounds of salt, 2 pounds white | 
sugar, 2 ounces salt petre, 4 gallons of | 
water. Cure the hams and bacons in this 
brine and while the meat is in the cure 
turn it once every ten dsys during warm 
weather. If the brine thickens, boil it| 
and then strain. Allew the solution to 
cool and put the meat in again. 

The fresh pork can be all roasted and 
packed in jars; pour the hot lard over the 
meat and put into a cool place. I have 
kept meat this way for five months and it 
was as fresh as the day it was putin. If 
by the removal of a piece of meat you 
cause some other piece to be exposed, 
re-melt some of the lard and cover this 
exposure. The meat will keep fresh as 
long as the lard will. 

Community Meat Supply 

The best way to supply the community 
with fresh meat where the families are 
| small is to have one family slaughter a hog 
}and divide it up among the neighbors. 
| When this supply is exhausted another 

family kills a hog and returns the weight 
each time. For instance, if Jones gives 
Smith a 25 pound shoulder piece, then 
when Smith slaughters he must give Jones 
a 25 pound shoulder piece in return. 
Handling the proposition in this way 
would provide strictly fresh meat in the 
|summer. It is not essential that each 
| farmer slaughter a hog. One can kill a 
sheep and another can kill a veal and in 
that way a variety of supply can be had. 
In the fall when threshing season opens up, 
| it would be well worth the while for a com- 
|munity to slaughter a beef and use it 
while the threshing rig is in the territory. | 
I have sold as high as $50 worth of meat 








| to asingle farmer to be fed to the threshers. 


This one man and another like him could 


. in-roast and | have paid $50 for their total meat supply 


and perhaps have some left over for Mr. 
Jones, who will be glad to pay for his share. 

In order to start such a movement in a 
community, there must be someone who is 


}a leader, 











CERTAIN-TEED is made from the best quality 
roofing felt, thoroughly seturated with the 
General'’sown biené of ecft asphaite,and costed 
with abarder blend which prevente the soft suat- 
vration from drying out. It ie very different 
from the cheap ready roofing solid ty mail. 
Get CERIAIN-TEED from your deaicr whom 
you koow anjcan relyupon. Sold by all good 
cealers everywhere at reseonabie prices. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR MY BIG BOOK 











THE biggest and harness book ever issued 208 
more lower strongest guarantee 
eves : GHentcer ta 










Pree for 60 days, on your own roads, back of your own 
horse. 1 aim to give the best bu: made at a 
coving of Bat woe. My $30,000.00 bond backs 

my strong, unlimited guarantee and 

If you also want 
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Weighed 2806 Ibs. 
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Srgins wae mest extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the worid. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 
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years ve never a 

‘with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 






































Write for our big Paint 

Book wit color shests: its FREE 
The COVERALL way insures 
satisfaction at low cost. The quality, the 
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THAT HOG PASTURE 
Are you provided with a good hog pas- | 
ture for this season? If not, don’t lose 
any time getting one seeded, for the pas- 
ture method is by all odds the cheapest 


way of raising hogs. The fact is that you | 
cannot afford to raise hogs any other way 
with corn selling at present prices. 

There is nothing superior to alfalfa for | 
hog pasture where it can be grown to 
advantage. But one should never pas- 
ture it too heavily. A good stand on rea- 
sonably fertile soil will pasture three sows 
and their litters per acre and produce two 
cuttings of hay during the season besides. 
Of course this pre-supposes that the pigs | 
are fed some corn and a little concentrate | 


in addition, say an average of two pounds 


of corn and tankage a day in the propor- 
tion of three pounds of tankage to a bushel 
of corn. Always provide a creep for the 
little pigs so they can eat their grain with- 
out being disturbed by the old sows. While 


the sows are suckling their pigs they should | ! 
be given a similar ration, but after the pigs | 


are weaned they will do well on alfalfa 
alone till corn is ready to be hogged down 
in the fall. If they are to be bred for fall 
litters they should have a little grain daily, 
but do not be too liberal with the latter, for 
alfalfa is a splendid feed for pregnant sows. 

Those who do not have alfalfa or blue- 
grass, tho the latter is not nearly so valu- 
able as alfalfa, should sow something as 
early in the spring us possible. A mixture 
composed of four bushels of oats, three 
pounds of rape, and fifteen pounds of white 
sweet clover makes an excellent combina- 
tion. The oats furnish early feed, followed 
by the rape, and later the sweet clover 
will yield good feed clear up till frost. 
Twenty sows and their litters will do well 
on ten acres of rape or the mixture above 
mentioned; in fact, in a good year the 
sweet clover will produce some hay toward 
fall when it will grow faster than the hogs 
can eat it off. 

Rape may also be seeded alone at the 
rate of five or six pounds per acre any time 
from early spring up till July 1st. Sue- 
cessive seedings will furnish fresh feed for a 
long period. Rape as a hog pasture crop 
is second only to alfalfa. It contains a 
high percentage of protein and is especially 
rich in ash constituents, thus having a 
tendency to produce strong bones in grow- 
ing pigs. As with alfalfa, pigs should be 
fed some grain for best results. 


Winter rye seeded in the fall makes a | 


fine early spring pasture crop. As soon as 
it begins to get dry the ground can be 
plowed and rape seeded. ‘This, of course, 
pre-supposes having at least two pastures 
so that one can be used while the other is 
growing. 

One of the most important things in 
connection with raising hogs consists in 
providing plenty of exercise for them, and 
this is always obtained in a pasture. 
Experience has time and again shown that 
pasture-raised pigs are invariably stronger 
and more vigorous than those raised in a 
dry lot, and consequently are less subject 
to cholera. One reason why cholera is so 
prevalent in the cornbelt is because of 
heavy corn feeding, and of not providing 
enough suitable feed for bone and muscle 
formation. The sooner your hog pasture 
is seeded the better.—J. B., 

Nearly ever kind of product you may 
need is advertised by some firm in Suc- 
cessful Farming. By saying to the ad- 
vertiser that you are answering his ad 
in Successful Farming, you make him 
understand that while he is a stranger 
to you, you feel safe in doing business 

with him because Successful Farming 
guarantess his advertising. 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Greatest EDE P 
Bugoybook p\Vo 


No matter when you expect to max =e sate 
buy I want you to have a copy of 

my big free Bugsy Book ri ~ 

away. It will make you a 

ter judge of buggies and hs 
values, It will show you  y i am 
saving my customers 620 to 40 by 
my direct from factory special price- 
splitting offer for 1916. Write for 
this free book TODAY. 


SPLIT | 
HICKORY | 


Ihave been making high grade vehi- 
cles for 15 years, Sit Hickory Bug- 
Beat are famous the world over for 
of style, excellence of work- 
ip, light running and long ser- 
vies. I give 30 days free road test 
to prove the quality and to convince yea 
that a genuine Split Hickory is the t 
buggy you can buy at any price. Nearly 
@ quarter of a million of these sturdy, 
gm Stylish rigs are rolling over the roads. 


You will be pro oud to drive one, too. My new plan of 
splitting profi with my customers has cut the price down eo 
\ to bed Think of it, for only $39.26 and up you can now bug et 

@ genuine Split Hickory — direct from my factory. Write for the free we 
|| book today. See for yourself the money you can save. Address 











The ——— below 
shows famous 
Split Hickory Special 
—the finest ecy 
ever built. Catalog 
shows 150 other snap- 
py styles for 


*39= 


If you are interested 
in a new Farm Wagon 
ore new set of Bae. 
ss be sure to ask for 
tay Special (at Cata oo — 













































Preside THE es CARRIAGE MFG. CO., **53°° Columbus, 0. Ud 


Ante titled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 


and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 























This helmet 


motor. 
and have F 
an up- 
to-date 
outfit at 
small 
cost. 






Don’t waste your time 
climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 


you an abundance of water. 
IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 
Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers. 


AERMOTOR CO., 1150 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO® 














Telis the Story 


of Western Canada’s Rapid Progress 


The heavy crops in Western Canada have caused new 
records to be made in the handling of grains by railroads. 
For while the movement of these heavy shipments has 
been wea rapid, the resources of the different 
roads, Cope ¢ larged equipments and increased facili- 
ties, have been strained as never bcfore, and previous 
records have thus been broken in all directions. 
The largest Canadian wheat shigments through New York 
ever known are reported for the period up to October 15th, 


upwards of four and a quarter million bushels being exported in less than six weeks, 


and this was but the overflow of shipments to Montreal, through which point ship- 
ments were much larger than to New York. 
Yields as high as 60 bushels of wheat per acre are reported from all partsfof the 
country; while yields of 45 bushels per acre are common, 
Thousands of American farmers have taken part in this wonderful production. Land 
ices are still low and free homestead lands are eazily secured in good 
Socalitics, convenient to churches, schools, markets, railways, etc, 
There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet, reduced railroad rates 
and other information to 


Prauk W. Hewitt, 202 W. Sih St. Des Moines, fowa 

W. V. Bennett, Reom 4, Bee Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 

ONS &. A. Garrett, 31! Jackson St., St. Paul, Minneasota 
Canadian Government Agent. 








Neo Passports are Mecesseary to Hinter Canada. 
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Roadster $595 


Model 75 -f: 0. b. Toledo 


To completely realize that 
which the public has yearned 
which producers have long striy 
attain— 


That was the definite purpe 
hind the $615 Overland. 


A small car with comfortable, 
seats that would ride as easily as 
one— 


A small car with “‘big looks’ t 
man could buy and yet keep on 
ing terms with both his pride an 
pocketbook— 


A small, light car that would 
a new low level of operating am 
keep expense— 
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That has been the ideal. 


That was the definite need which 
the $615 Overland supplies with defi- 
nite finality. 


But a luxurious small car—like most 
ideals—was difficult of attainment. 


And to attain it and still keep the 
price lower than any other complete 
automobile had ever been sold for, 
meant quantity production on a scale 
never before attempted in cars of this 
class. 


We increased our capacity to 1,000 
cars a day—more than double any 
previous output of cars of this class. 
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And the result is this comfortable 
small car, beautiful and complete, for 


$615. 


Never before has any completeauto- 
mobile been sold at anywhere near so 
low a price. 


And never before has any small, 
light, economical car been anywhere 
near so comfortable or so beautiful. 


But so completely have we realized 
a popular ideal that 1,000 cars a day is 
not going to supply the demand. 


If you order yours today it will not 
be a day too soon to avoid delay. 


See the Overland dealer at once. 
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Catalog on Request. 


“*Made in U. S. A.’ 
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Please Address Dept. 584. 


Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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KEEPING THE WORLD WARM 


By EDGER L. VINCENT 


situated so that he can, 
should keep a little flock 
of sheep. I would not 
advise making a special- 
ty of the sheep indeatey, 
except in the most un- 
usual condition of things. 
In fact, it seems to me 
specialization in any line 
of farming is not really 
advisable. Some eggs in 
a number of baskets is 
best. It will be best, 
also, to make this excep- 
tion to the rule men- 
tioned just now; no man 
who does not like sheep 

is not happy to have 
them about him—ought 
to keep any. The sheep 
lover is the man who 
will make most money in 
sheep. 

Then, as to the num- 
ber to be kept, let it be 
said that a small flock is 
best for the average 
farmer, and it is wise to 
begin with a few and 

For along time it has grow into the business. 
been said that the Our folks began with 
United States feeds the world, and in a| one or two ewes. Grandfather added a nice 
great mesaure that is true; but it is just as |ewe lamb when the oldest boy was! arge 
true now that people of other cou: itries | enough to take care of it. From that 
must look to us to keep them warm. Com-| nucleus we built up a good-sized herd in a 
paratively little wool comes from any | short time. We were surprised that it 
country save our own. Australia sends | took so few years to over-stock the farm. 
some to this country of the grades we do As to the kind of sheep to be kept, there 
not produce. The same may be said of | is only this to be said: those that are heavy 
South America; but the ranges and the! wool-growers are desirable at this time. 
farms of the United States will have to} There are a number of different breeds 
bend to the great work of growing sheep | any one of which will meet the require- 
to clothe and feed the nations of the old| ments. TheS hropshires, the Hampshires, 
world, now so busy settling their great | the Merinos, the Oxfords, the Dorsets, the 
family quarrel. Lincolns, the Cotswold and the Cheviots 

But let us not be too sure that we arein| are all fine. Out of this list we may select 
a condition just now to meet the tremen-| sheep that are adapted to any climate or 
dous demands placed upon us. I have| condition we have in the U nited Statea. 
been digging into Uncle Sam’s big book To get an idea as to the farm conditions 
a little and I find that whereas in 1910] which are best calculated to conduce to | 
his clerks reported that there were in this | success with sheep, we may conclude from 
country sheep to the number of 52,447,861, | the nature of these animals that sheep 
valued at $232,841,585, last year we had | need dry soil. They like the uplands best. 
only 49,719,000, worth $200, 80: 3,000. That } Damp and moist pastures are apt to breed 
does not look ver Vy favorable, does it, that | diseases that may work dis: strously. This 
we are ready to shoulder the big orders | makes it ncumbent on the mé 
thac are coming to us? Little wonder that | interest himself in sheep to pick out his 
wool is steadily advancing in price, until dry land for the sheep pasture. 
today itis worth a third more than it was} We have found that while sheep do not 
a few months ago, or that the wool buyers | need very warm quarters at the coldest 
to every quarter of the | time of the year, it is well to provide some 
Unless | kind of a shelter for them—some place 
every sign fails, we are to see prices for| into which they may go when the wind 
wool reach a figure such as they have not | is raw or the weather stormy. Knowing 
touched in a great many years. Nor is| the directions of the prevailing winds, we 
there any likelinood that it will be any|may put up sheds on some sides, ‘but 
different for a long time; for evea if the | boarded up to ward off the cold blasts of 
war were to come to a close today, the| winter in the western and northwestern 
nations which have been wool producers | parts of our country. There ought to be: 
in the past will need a long time to recover. barn, too, for the ewes to seek when the 
It will be vears before they will again be | time for lamb bearing comes. This would 
the factor they used to be in wool pro-| prevent the heavy mortality among lambs 
duction. which often marks the yeaning season. 

Are We Ready? Care at this time of the year is more neces- 

So that we come face to face with the| sary than at any other, and we can well 
question, what s! all we do to make us able | afford to pay the best possible attention to 
to clothe the world? How can we do it | ur favorites until all the lambs are well 
the most quickly? Who of us shall take | 02 the irfeet. — , 
up sheep growing? What shall be the | Sheep are so tec und as a rule that it does 
limit of our investments in this direction? | DOt t ike long to get into quite a sheep 
These are all very pertinent questions and | business, and as [ said a moment ago con- 

d to be carefully considered | litions out in the world are not likely to 

Somehow or other there was woven into | bring us into over production for a good 

the web and woof of my life a thread of | ™@ny years to come. 


love for heep. L} ive lways liked to hav e ; 
them on the farm. I have always felt There are pig meals made that are a 


vested in them 1s money well substitute for the sow’s milk, and the pigs | Be 
laid out. So that it comes easy for me to| will go right on growing without knowing 


| 
t that I think every farmer who is the ‘y were weaned, 


EFORE long it is 
B going to be hard 

work to keep the 
world warm. The folks 
across the sea in Europe 
are finding it no small 
task even now to get 
cloth enough to make 
uniforms for the soldiers 
earrying on the war 
What does it mean that 
at this moment one of 
the great woolen com- 
vanies of this country 
~ orders on hand for 
$30,000,000 worth of 
woolen cloth? Just late- 
ly one nation has sent 
orders for cloth to be 
nade into uniforms 
amounting to$5,000,000. 
And that is only one 
company If we knew 
how much cloth th 
world is asking for just 
at the present moment 
we would wonder where 
the wool is coming from 
to meet these orders. 














are reaching out 
country, in search of wool. 


t} t money in 
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DeaTH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "sPisiguise cure 


Some cases cured by Ist of 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 





The original and the up-to-date 
pa = ay Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cute and Hogs. 
61.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohio 








LAMENESS 


Put Horse to Work and Cure Him 
You take no chances. We originated the plan and 
for over 20 Years have given 

a Signed Contract Bond to return money if 
SAVE-THE-HORSE SPAVIN REMEDY 
fails on Ringbone— Thoropin\—SPAVIN—or ANY 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease 

No blistering or! oss of hair. Horse works as usual. 
No Matter what remedy you think of using, Don't 
Fail to send for our FREE 9%6-page Save-The-H orse 
BOOK. Itisa mind settler on 58 Forms of LAMENESS. 

This BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE-—ALL 
FREE (to Horse Owners and Managers). Address 


TROY CHEMICALCO., 36CommerceAve., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Druggists Everywhere Sell Save - The -Horse 
with CONTRACT or we send by Parce !Post 


MINERAL" 
HEAVE Years 
















‘couct WOO) SS he 


veciccr ed 






$3 Package 
Sold on ») safistaction or 
money refunded 







Its Merits 
| its Mer 4$1 
SEND TODAY 


sufficient 


for ordinary cases, 








MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 415 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


A BSORBINE 


will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few drops 
required at an application. $2 per bottle delivered, 
ae ae yy dl ease for special instructions and 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 95 TempleSt., Springfield, Mass: 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 




















lene en cataloges re'anf eample free free HOR ; $9. 
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Heaves Cured or Money Ba Cunranteed. owrite 
BAIRD MPU. 0O,, Bou 638, Purest, Oble,, for partioulars, 





















Lh ccasteendinmasseael —— = ad 
Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The | 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be | 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are afflicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 

narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Barrenness—I have a young sow which fails 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


( Have running water 
without pumping slavery 
Running water isn’t so much of a pleasure after all, if it means 


half an hour or more drudging every day at the hand pump. 


If you've got a hand pump water system, find out at what small expense you 
can make it a REAL system, with ALL the water you want to use, and 
without hand pumping, with a Leader Electric or Gasoline Power Pumper. 








































to come in heat. She is of good size and good 
breeding, is fed corn and milk with run of lot. | 
What is the cause for this?—M. Y., Pa. | 

Give the sow twelve drops of fluid extract of | 
damiana in a little slop once daily and she will be | 
likely to come in heat after taking a few doses. | 
The popular remedy among farmers is to feed the 
sows liberally on charred ear corn 

Infected Livers—My lambs droop around for 
about ten hours and then die. On opening them I 
find that the liver is in bad shape with puss all 
thru it and it has a bad odor. These lambs are 
fifteen days old and fat when they die. I feed the 
ewes alfalfa hay. Can you tell me the cause and 
prevention?—A. D. S., Idaho 

The navel becomes infected with filth germs at 
birth and pus is carried in the portal vein to the 
liver and causes the abscesses mentioned. The 
trouble may be prevented by having the lambs 
born in a clean place and saturating the stump 
of the navei with tincture of iodine at birth and 
then, applying slaked lime daily until the cord has 
dried. 

Swellings—I have two five year old ewes with 
young lambs. The ewes have been fed on grain 
and fodder all winter and are on the pasture thru 
the day. ‘wo weeks ago their throats began to 
swell, also the nostrils. They do not eat and do 
not seem to be able to open their mouths. Some 
say it is “wooly worms” in their heads. What is 
it and what must be done?—N. R. J., Mo. 

This is probably a dropsical condition due to a 
wstery state of the blood. Worms are a common 
cause, but the trouble generally affects poorly 
nourished ewes. Better keep them off pasture and 
feed whole oats, wheat bran and clover hay in a 
large yard with a shed to run to for shelter. 

Hardened Frogs—I have an eight year old 
mare in good health, eats good and is used but 
little. The frogs of her front feet are as hard as 
her hoof. This hardness extends back into the 
heel. What is the trouble and remedy?—J. E. V., 
Okla. 

Prolonged standing on a dry board floor causes 
such a condition and it also is seen in hoofs that 
are “fevered” from concussion on hard roads or 
contracted from mutilation in the shoeing shop. 
Stand the horse on a wet clay floor in stall during 
day and turn into a well bedded box stall at night. 
When grass is ready, turn the horse out on low, 
wet pasture, barefoot. Blister the hoofhead after 
removing the hair. This would also help to remedy 
the lack of “‘life”’ in the hoof. 

Fits—I have a seven year old horse that falls 
flat on his sides and shakes like a leaf. He is thick 
winded. He has been feeding on a weed which 
some call the loco weed. It grows six inches high 
and has pod like a radish but it is open at one end. 
The flower is white. I would like your opinion on 
this matter.—G. P., Ment. 

The horse is subject to epileptic fits and treat- 
ment will not be likely to avail. Never let him 
stand idle for a single day in the stable. Work 
him ina breast collar. Keep his bowels active. 
Send a sample of the weed to your experiment 
station at Bozeman, Mont., for identification. It 
scarcely seems to be loco weed. If the horse is 
poisoned on loco that would of course explain his 
actions. It would be necessary to keep him away 
from the herb and give Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in a tablespoonful dose twice daily if he is ‘‘locoed.” 

Heaves—1I have a seven year old gelding which 
has been sick five months. He is short winded 
and has a wheezing in his throat and also coughs. 
I do not seem to be able to loosen his bowels. 
This trouble originally started with distemper. 
Is there a remedy for him?—N. D., Iowa. 

The horse apparently is afflicted with heaves. 
Let him live on grass as soon asit is ready. Mean- 
while feed wet oat straw or bundle oats in place 
of hay. Night and morning give a tablespoonful 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the dampened 
feed. Do not work him soon after a meal. Raw 
linseed oil given in a bran mash will loosen the 
bowels, 

Thumpe—I have lost six pigs out of a litter of 
eight. Upon opening them I find the heart three 
times normal size, liver with blood on inside around 
the bowels. What is the cause and remedy?— 
C. H. L., Wash. 

The sows are overfed. Stop the rich feed and 
allow simple slop of wheat middlings and a little 
flaxseed meal. Pigs so affected usually have 
“thumps” but sometimes die before the char- 
acteristic symptoms are seen. 





























Power Pumpers 
(Electric and Gasoline) 


Leader Power Pumpers are all 

ready to hook up to any tank. 

The connections are the same, 

we . as your old fittings will probably 

to a ie 4 answer, and it takes only a 
5\ couple of hours. 


Don't experiment with the make- 
shiftof hitching an engine to your 
hand pump with the aid of a jack. 
You lose power, and in a short 
time it will rattle itself to pieces, 


Architects, engineers and con- 
tractors say that Leader Power 
Pumpers are superior to anything 
else on the market. They have 
stood the test of time on the 
farm. Their use means constant 
service, and small upkeep, with- 
out trouble. 


If you pump and carry 
water write 


for full information about Leader 
Power Pumpers. Investigate be- 
fore you buy. It certainly won't 
pay ae to voles ag a to years 
We'll make an allowance for your hand of hand pumping, When you can 
us what your present equipment in and we J - y pump 600 gallons ap hour with a 
easily and ically it cam be changed into a Leader leader Pumper for jess than 5 cts. 


power system. . 
(Mention this paper when you write) 
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Trade in your old pump 
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F///) /!\\ Fivst Real Solution 


of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 
Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 
DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, fowa 
10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any ageod. Weight 3600 Ibs. 
5850 f. . Coed apie: 


ah 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
“ or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
iy running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
(fey today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 
The farmer who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. 
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SUMMER ON DAIRY FARMS 


MILTON KELLY 


By W. 

















HE misty morning air, noonday 
heat, balmy evenings, murmuring 
brooks, soft breezes, luxuriant herb- 
age and lowing herds are phrases for 
,»0ets, not dairy farmers, to conjure with. 
The man who provides means for con- 
nding against the hot, blistering sun, 
fies routh, stagnant water, declining 
milk yields and loss of flesh condition 
finds more prose than poetry in the man- 
agement of dairy cattle during the sum- 
mer months. Farmers have Tenened to 
care for cows better in the winter than 
in the summer. 
Pasture at its best is the ideal of the 
dairy farmer. 





cattle in a thrifty, flesh gaining condition 
during the summer. During recent years 
thousands of dairy farmers have avoided 
losses which formerly amounted to from 
twenty to thirty percent and the ex- 
penses for silage were repaid two times 
over in the actual saving of flesh condi- 
tion and growth of the animals. The 
summer silo marks the elimination of 
drouth losses from the accounts of the 
dairy farm. With silage at hand one 
may rely on pasture simply to supply its 
crop of feed as a contribution to the ration 
eo h is completed whenever necessary 
by additional feed. More uniformly prof- 


With their great capacity | itable milk yields and growth of young 


for handling large quantities of bulky and|stock are thus secured in spite of the 


succulent feed and a correspondingly in- 
satiable appetite for tender green grass 
and herbage to supply the demands of 





| 


|eccentricities of the weather. 


With the 
losses from drouth eliminated every pos- 
sible pound of feed is made into milk, 


their digestive systems, dairy cattle find | growth and fat. 


the pasture a paradise in June, when the 
grass is lush and tender, before the flies get 
bad; then the cow may fill herself in an 
hour and lie down in luxurious content- 
ment until her digestive organs are ready 
for another feed. If such conditions 
could only last for several months our 
summer feeding troubles would be over. 
At this time very little can be done to 
increase the yield of milk by feeding grain, 
for experiments have shown that grain 
can be fed only at a loss if pastures are 
good. If we are to figure out a profit under 
these circumstances it can be done only 
by calculating the saving of grass and the 
added fertility. 
Keep Up the Milk Flow 

The time when dairy cattle can profit- 
ably be turned into the pasture and al- 
lowed to shift for themselves unheeded 
for any length of time has passed. Six 
weeks, often less, covers the time of 
really first-class pasturage; so, except in a 
few specially favored sections it will not 
do to depend on pasture for the late sum- 
mer milk supply. Under-stocking alone 
does not greatly help this matter. 

Experience has proved that a steady, 
well sustained flow of milk and the steady 
growth of young animals can only be 
secured by a uniformly abundant feed 
supply. Even under the best of conditions 
pastures vary so much in stock carrying 
capacity at times during the summer that 
plans must be made to supplement the 
grass crop. Those who have tried it out 
have come to the conclusion that feeding 
grain and by-product feedstuffs is not a 
satisfactory way of supplementing poor 
pasture. At best it is expensive and on 
is evident a lack of bulk and succulence. 
As soon as we begin to feed grain in the 
barn, the cows assume the provoking 
habit of lying down most of the day close 
around the pasture gate, awaiting the 
time when they may go to the barn, 
fighting flies and each other, and growing 
guant and hungry. The cow that has 
used up her day in this fashion is not 
going to give a pailful of milk at night, 
even if we do feed her ten or fifteen cents’ 
worth of grain a day. 

To maintain a cheap and satisfactory 
flow of milk pastures must be supple- 
mented with — Raya! bulky food as 
well as grain. farmers are finding 
the silo of inaileutel le value in avoiding 
summer losses. Silage feeding in many 
localities has reduced milk losses and 
solved the problem of maintaining the 





The Pasture Problem 

In many sections it is a debatable ques- 
tion whether we can afford to devote high- | ; 
wriced land to grazing purposes. Such 
cod gives greater returns in grain and 
forage crops than when kept in pastures, 
which save trouble and labor to be sure, 
and furnish a good reason in many cases 
for continuing them. On many farms a 
very good scheme is to plan for a suc- 
cession of green soiling crops to be fed 
from late in May until frosts come in the 
fall. Such crops as rye, alfalfa, oats and 
peas, and corn, all standard farm crops, 
sowed and planted at intervals during the 
spring and summer, will furnish an abun- 
dant supply of bulky and succulent feed 
for the cattle. By growing more of these 
crops than are needed for soiling purposes 
the balance may be cut and cured for 
winter feeding and one will be assured of 
an abundant supply for summer feeding. 
The disadvantage of this system of sum- 
mer feeding is the matter of labor. It 
means a lot of extra work that may be 
avoided by the use of the summer silo. 
Dairy farming has enough duties that | 
must be performed every day in the year | 
without adding thereto the cutting of a 
green crop. If the farmer has a silo he | 
may hope when Sunday comes to put his | 
basketful of silage in the manger and then | 
go to church instead of to the field to | 
haul green forage for his cattle. 

Next to feed, water has the greatest in- 
fluence upon the flow of milk and the 
health of the cattle. Cows should have 
as much water as they will drink during 
the summer. The supply should always 
be pure. The drinking of impure water 
not only has a deleterious effect upon the 
milk, but it leads to parasitic infection 
which lowers the cow’s vitality and les- 
sens the milk flow. If the water in the 
pasture cannot be procured from a clean 
spring or running stream it should come 
from a deep well that is not subject to 
surface drainage. The same principles 
apply to the quality of the water used for 

washing dairy utensils. Impure water 
used for w alien utensils is a frequent 


eause of bad-flavored milk. Of the 


inorganic foods perhaps the only one! 


that needs to be supplied is common salt. 
The other constituents are present in suf- 
ficient quantities in the food and water. 

No one thing will do as much toward 
insuring a high grade of milk during the 
summer months as a ing the utensils 
clean and sanitary. Milk may be pro- 
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el 
ntained Roller Flour Mill and grind- 
ing wheat and selling the flour used in your 
community and ta the prominent po- 
sition locally which, you know, belongs to 
every miller, You can, without previous 
milling experience, with the aid ofourspec- 
ial Instructions and “Confidential Selling 
Plans,” successfully run this wondere 
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A high grade sounean instru- 
ment. A boy can use it safely and 
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humane method of preventing 
hogs rooting. No inj 
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Reliable Incubator and Brooder Oo, 
Box R-2 Quinoy, Iilinols ‘ 






















duced in sanitary barns, by healthy, well 
fed cows and drawn in a cleanly manner, 
but the good effects of such care will be 
wasted unless it is extended to the uten- 
sils. The various kinds of bacteria are 
unusually active in warm weather. Many 
thousand may be concealed in a crevice so 
small that it can hardly be seen, and if 
these get into the milk they may increase 
more than one thousand fold within 
twenty-four hours. A little milk left 
in the seams, or about the rim of the 

ils and cans harbors thousands of 
yacteria, and their injurious effect is sure 
to be great if the conditions are favorable 
for their development. 

There seems to be a general tendency on 
the part of dairymen to neglect sanitary 
conditions about the premises during the 
summer. While the work in the field is 
pressing, the gutters are allowed to be- 
come full of manure, the alleys scattered 
with litter, the windows and walls dirty 
and covered with cobwebs and a general 
air of neglect is apparent. Special effort 
should be made to keep manure cleaned 
up about the stables and yards duri 
warm weather. Manure piles are an id 
place for flies and bacteria to thrive and 
multiply. It is impossible to produce 
high-grade milk under filthy surroundings. 
Cows that are kept under such conditions 
will wade thru the manure and get their 
legs plastered with it during rainy weather. 
It pays to clean up the yards early in the 
season and destroy the breeding places 
of flies and vermin. Lime spread liber- 
ally in the yards and stable will keep 
down foul odors and make life less com- 
fortable for flies and vermin. Sawdust 
is an excellent absorbent to use in the 
gutters while the cows are being kept on 
grass and other succulent foods. 

The work of handling the milk so that 
it will keep until ready for shipment or 
delivery to the creamery, factory or 
condensary is greatly simpiihed if one has 
an abundance of ice at hand. The milk 
should be removed from the stable at 
once, the cans put in a tank of cold water, 
and the temperature reduced as quickly 
as possible by frequent stirring. This 
removes the animal heat without e ing 
the milk to the air which even under the 
most ideal conditions is sure to have more 
or less bacterial dirt floating in it. Cold 
and cleanliness are the nts that must 
be employed in making high-grade milk 
during the summer. 

After providing an abundant supply of 
bulky, succulent feed and clean aan tani 
tary surroundings the next problem is 
handling the herd so that the losses from 
flies during July, August and September 
will be minimized. Anything we may do 
to alleviate the suffering of the stock dur- 
ing this period will be amply repaid us in 
the increased flow of milk and gains in 
flesh condition. One pint of blood from 
each cow daily is the heavy toll demanded 
by flies during their period of greatest 
activity. Such losses and suffering mean 
that they cannot produce profitably at 
the pail. In nearly all dairy localities flies 
cut down milk receipts from 30 to 40 per- 
cent. No dairy farmer can afford to stand 
such losses. Keeping the cows in darkened 
stables during the heat of the day and 
spraying them with fly repellants greatly 
reduces their suffering. A spraying ma- 
terial made up of fish oil 100 parts, oil 
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O Of the 
y 8 h World’s 
Creameries 


Separate their cream with a 


DE LAVAL 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT MAKES 
of creamery or factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent of 
the world’s creameries use De Laval Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 
a year whether a De Laval or some other make of separator is used 
in a creamery. 

EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFERENCES EXIST, ON A SMALLER 
scale, in the use of farm separators. Owing to the fact, however, 
that most farm users do not keep as accurate records as the cream- 
eryman, or test their skim-milk with the Babcock tester, they do not 
appreciate just what the difference between a good and a poor 
arator means to them in dollars and cents. ; 


NOW IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF LEGAL ADVICE, YOU WOULD 
go to a lawyer. If you were sick you would consult a doctor. If you 
had the toothache you would call on a dentist. Why? Because 
these men are all specialists in their line, and you rely upon their 
judgment and skill. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR WHY NOT 
profit by the experience of the creameryman which qualifies him 
to advise you correctly? He knews which separator will give you 
the best service and be the most econom- 
ical for you to buy. That’s why 98 per cent 
of the world’s creameries and milk dealers 
use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER RECOM- 
mendation for the De Laval than the fact 
that the men who make the separation of 
milk a business use the De Laval to the 
practical exclusion of all other makes of 
cream separators. 

Your local De Laval agent will be glad to 
let you try a De Laval for yourself on 
your own place. If you don’t know the 


nearest De Laval agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





















































of tar 50 parts and crude carbolic acid 
I part, applied every other day wilil give 
excellent results. A number of the com- 
mercial dips and sprays will produce 
equally good results. it is imperative that 
we use some form of fly repellant if we 
get best results from the cows during fly 
time. Young calves should be kept in a 
darkened stable during the day and turned 
out in the pasture at night for exercise 
during fly time. 
| 

The young calves should be fed from | 
buckets as clean as those used in handling | 
the milk for human consumption. 








\] { FIREPROOF pepaws DURABLE 


Highest quality, standard patterns— specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. 





Made from the well known APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 
These sheets insure ce rast-resistance for Roofing, Siding, Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Flu 


greatest servi = mes, 
sheet metal work. The Keystone is added below the Jar Apollo brand when Copper Steel is 


and capers 
used. Apollo Roofing Products are sold by weight by leading dealers. Send for free “Better Buildings” booklet, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHIP 
YOUR 


HIDES, PELTS, FURS, ETC. | 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 





WOOL *The SANDOW Stationary Engine runs on kero- 
, sene or gasoline. Starte without cranking— 
, throttle governed—hbopper 


igh 
90H. P. Send postal tor free catalce. 
MINNEAPOLIS, . MINN : P. n or free 
WRITE FOR CIR LARS it Motor Car 8 
= ates 18 Canton Ave., 
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SCOURS OF YOUNG CALVES APPLETON 


Their Prevention and Treatment 


4 e- RE is 


quire UNNeEsT 





essary loss evel 
vear in the raising 
of calves, diarrhea 
or “‘scours”’ either 
killmge or great! 
weakening mat 
promising young 
animais Let ; 
consider some of 
the sures t! ‘ 
n ht be vulopted 
for the pl - 
tion of scours, « 
it l vyihe 
present 
‘se b 
stated a A < 
tainty that all calves are more or less ex-| 
posed to the influences which tend to pro- 


g, but not all calves contract 
imb to its effects 


ice scouUTII 


the disease or suct Some 


calves are born with great ré 


and sickness in 


wainst disease germs 

general. They are fully developed, robust 
and of strong constitution. They have 
pure blood and normal working lungs and 
digestive organs. They are able, in large 
measure, to withstand imfluences that 
might kill a weak calf and they also 
manage to throw off invading germs. 
Every producer of animals should do 
everything possible to induce and retain 


this resistant powet 

Weakness in the new born calf may be 
due to any one of the follow ing causes or 
influences, or to a combination of several: 


In-and-in breeding; breeding from imma- 
ture stock: overfeeding, lack of exercise 
and unsanitary stabling: under feeding, 
lack of care and attention; inadequate 
shelter or unsanitary surroundings in 
general; incomplete rations and moldy or 


otherwise damaged feed; contaminated 
drinking water; water that is too hard or 
too soft; crowding of stock in dark, damp, 
dirty stables; dirty feed and dirty feeding 
utensils; contagion from germs in infected 
buildings; such as contagious 
abortion, granular vaginitis, 


disease, 
infectious 


tuberculosis, Johne’s disease and lastly 
infectious scours or “‘calf cholera.” 
Preventive Measures 
In seeking to avoid these causes care 
should be taken to breed from strong, 
sufficiently nee, not too closely akin 


sires and dams; to feed adequate amounts 


of mixed rations at all stages and ages of 
deve lopme nt; to enforce abundant exercise 
every day, indoors or out; to insure in all 
stock buildings fresh air, sunlight and 
cleanliness; to avoid mok ly or otherwise 


damaged feed and all feed that is unsuit- 
able; to provide an abundance of pure, 
fresh water and to protect the source of 
water from contamination; to feed clean 
me from clean-feeding utensils; to avoid 
breeding from diseased stock Saeré to fight 
disease germs in the environment of 
animals 
Cows maintained in natural conditions 
iry surroundings fully fed and 
cised so that they are muscular, 
“red-blooded”’ and with excretory organs 
active, rarely have any trouble at calving 
time, nor do their calves scour. The soft, 
fat, flabby, pampered fashionably bred, 
overTied and under-exercised cow, living 
in the finest and healthiest of stabling 
and environment cannot produce a strong, 
robust calf. Such a calf is liable to scour, 


and sanit 


fully exe 


blat, bloat and die soon after birth or to 
come small, puny or dead. The calf of 
the half-starved cow kept in a dark, dirty, 


damp and hot stable, or placed in a pen of 


that sort, commonly contracts scours and 
especially if the pen has been previously 
occupied by a scouring calf. The 


calf of a cow that is given any one 


sistant powers | 


| isolated. 





feed in excess is| 
vo to be im-| 

erfectly nour-| 
ished, is suscep- | 
tible to scours at 
birth and the 
cow’s milk may in- 
duce the trouble. 
For example the 
cow that is stuffed 
on corn may have 
& puny, scouring 
ealf and that is 
equally true of the 
timothy hay fed 
cow and the cow 
fed silage asa well 
nigh exclusive ra- | 
tion. The change 
to a mixed ration 
in such cases often will promptly prevent 
scours in the next crop of calves. 

Now as to germ infection, and that is of 
most vitalimportance. Let it be made the 
invariable rule to consider all cases of 
scours infectious (catching), due to germs, 
and to be treated and fought on that basis. | 
Every calf that scours should be instantly 
If left with the other calves all 
may scour in turn. ‘One black sheep in- 
fects the flock,” it has been said, and that 
principle applies here. Apply the same 
rule to all scouring animals. The place 
where a scouring calf has been should be 
cleansed, disinfected, whitewashed and 
sun lighted. Every calf pen should be 
sanitary in that way and all feeding uten- 
sils should be sealded, perfectly cleansed 
and dried in the sun. 

Calf Cholera | 

The most fatal form of scours, present 
at birth or — ng on during the first 
week of life and almost always proving 
promptly fatal, is commonly known as 
“calf cholera.” It is a germ disease, born 
in the calf or contracted at birth by way 
of the navel or mouth. No specific cure 
has been found. Strong calves of robust | 
healthy, properly fed and managed cows 
rarely contract the disease. To a fair 
degree the disease may be prevented by 
giving the pregnant cow two hypodermic 
injections of polyvalent germ-free extract 
of dysenteric bacilli. Or the new born 
calf may be immunized against the dis- 
ease by administration at birth of a ten 
cubic centimeter hypodermic dose of poly- 
valent calf dysentery serum. If the calf 
then happens to show signs of the disease, 
as sometimes occurs, a twenty cubic centi- 
meter dose is given at once and repeated if 
found necessary. 

To help prevent calf cholera, and all 
forms of scours, it should be made the 
invariable rule to saturate the stump of the 
navel with tincture of iodine at birth and 
then to dust the part with slaked lime 
daily. The tincture should be used again, 
if the stump of the navel remains large 
and raw. he udder of the cow, in all 
cases, should be washed with a two percent 
solution of coal tar disinfectant before the 
calf is allowed to suck for the first time 
and this should be repeated twice daily 
for a week, if a susceptible calf is to nurse 
right along. 

In all other forms of calf scours greatly 









reduce the feed, give a dose of castor oil in 
milk and follow with one to two teaspeon- 
fuls, two or three times daily, according to 
severity of case and size of calf, of a mix- 
ture of one part of salol and two parts of 
sub-nitrate of bismuth washed down with 
milk or water. An ounce of limewater | 
should then be mixed with each pint of 
milk fed. 

When calves scour on skimmilk, give 
the dose of castor oil then add to each pint 
of milk a teaspoonful of a mixture of 





half an ounce of formaldehyde and fifteen 


Silo Filler 


Service-cost is the onl 
sensible basis on whic 
to choose a silo filler. 


Years of tests have proven 
that the Appleton is most 
economical and depend- 
able in use. Under equal 
operating conditions, the 
Appleton Silo Filler is 


guaranteed to do more 
and better work 
with less power 


than any other 
silo filler. Solid 
frame oak and 
steel: bolted, 
braced, mortis- 
ed; can’t pult 
















26" —for 4h. DP. * oiiies 
out of Hine, engines and up. 


Tool steel knives piraled to give clean. 
shearing cut. Jolengtheot cut: 5-16 to 234 inches 
Positive, frictionless, self feed table runs on 
chilled iron rollers. Independent belt driven 
blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of 
power for any height silo. Safety device posi- 
tively prevents breakage. Tremendous capacity 


Two books free! 


One full of silage and ailo-building facte—the 
other a catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers. show- 
ing 4sizes. Get both free now—write today 


Appleton Mfg, Co.-476 Fargo St., Batavia, lil, 













SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect § 

skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar~ 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or smal! write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 

ey SEPARATOR CO, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Box 

Shoo 
> For keeping flies and many 
other insects off of animals 
—in barn or pasture—longer 
than any imitation. Used and 


endorsed since 1885 by lead- 
ing dairymen. 


$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each cow 
ina single season. Excel- 
lent for galls. Allays itching. 
Alds in Sorat gainats from irritating sores by rubbing or 
$12 Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
(81.50 west of Mississippi River) will bring 
yeu enough Shoo-Fiy to protect 10 cows 8 
weeks, siso our 8-tube vity yer. 
25 : PREPAID. Money back if not jactory. 
Name Express — Booklet FREE. 
Special terms to agen 
Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept. c 1310 NB. 10th S8t., Phila. 


























} 4 Northfield continuous solid ste! 
= j | oO oye Sane om with safety ladders and 
2-in. plank doors for concrete, tile, 


brick or block silos are the test, most economical, 
convenient and substantial silo made. They never 


stick get | Will pay you to in 
Horthtieid Iron Go.. 140° Wise Sta., Northfield, Minn. 


ou want the bests buy Reid's Corrugated 

IF Kritk Coolers and Reid's Only Original Phila- 
deilphia Hand Butter Worker. 4. 4. Reid Cream- 

ery & Dairy Supply Co, 69th & Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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shit Tantae Gia eet Gyiitlite 
Powe «= Head Light Controller 


helpful, as a simple remedy, and may = »R te ‘ | . 
give n two or three times a day, in lieu o \ es 
the other remedies, or when they cannot FOR FORD CARS 

be had. Raw eggs "also are useful and we amma rr $5.00 
have had good results from a small dose of 
rennet; but the salol-bismuth combination | 
has given us the best general results.— 
Hygenist. 


SHE KICKED ON QUALITY! 


It is a unique experience for a farmer : . 
to lose a customer because he sold such 
pure milk that it would not sour over —< a POWERF 
night, but a Clinton county, Ohio dairy- Jf 
man suffered such a loss, and was soundly | LOWEST ENGIN 
ae for selling adulterated, ‘‘pre- | 


served” milk. It was this way: he keeps | 
his cows clean, his stables clean; and 
manages to get clean milk. He ‘milks 
thru a ps od of cotton and cheese cloth into 
clean pails so constructed that they catch 
little dirt that may fall. This milk is 
eee Sa eye spring house by Do not judge its value by the remarkable low price. WE know it SEEMS- 
two weeks. ridiculous to compare a $5.00 article with a $50.00 Lighting System—never- 

The come who - buying of is theless, our Controller supplies the ‘‘missing link’’ necessary to deliver a 
wanted to make something with sour milk | POWERFUL, PENETRATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT 


and set the milk outside her ~ chest to 
sour over night. Behold!, in the morning e 

it was not sour, for she had not removed W 

the _ to let bacteria fall into the milk. Fully Equal in Po er fo the Best 


Because it would not sour, she accused Dynamo Storage Battery System 


him of putting preservative in es milk, 
as used to be the practice before pure ° : : 
food laws prevented it. He couldn’t ex- supplied on the most expensive cars—the same lamps, generator and switch are 
plain. She quit him—quit the best milk | Jjused already on your car—automatically delivering the proper current to pro- 


producer she will ever patronize because duce a powerful light at ALL SPEEDS - Installed in ten minutes. 


she did not know the first principles of 
clean milk production. Al dealers, or sent of Strictly 
Al dealers, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price guaranteed as represented 
some may not know just why milk sours | 
| FNEW YORK COIL CO, Priet cod dover StS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and one-half ounces of distilled, or fresh 
boiled, water to be kept in a brown or “A 
low colored glass bottle. 

Powdered alum is useful, given in a tea- 
spoonful dose in water once or twice daily 
to a large calf; but it must not be given 





Positively the only device that actually accomplishes its purpose 


There is no secret to it. But possibly | 
so I will explain. 


There seems to be no limit to the Western Branch: 1461 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


amount of weed seed in the soil. They 
seem to spring from nowhere, yet of SL 
course weeds cannot grow except where BEEREBHEEEHEEEHEEE & BeBe: SE 
tbere are weed seeds in the soil. wach ria a 

are not “bugs” but microscopic plants. M C F h S C 
There are good bacteria and bad ones like ore Lream rrom t e same LOWS 
bad weeds. Just as nature always tries|fMJ You can save from 7 to 13 pounds of butter yearly from 
to cover the bare ground with plant life, every cow by using the New Sharples Separator that skims 
so nature is constantly scattering the M@ clean at any speed. All old-style separators lose cream 
microscopic plants over everything. But rapidly when the speed drops, (see Purdue Bulletin No. 
they are for destructive purposes. They| gg 116). But the 

are the scavengers that tear things to 


pieces—make t ngs decay. The first | gy 
step in milk decay 1s souring. | ES 











This is caused by a certain kind of | SUCTION-FEED 
bacteria which are present in the air. Cream SEPARATOR 


s 
If they fall upon milk they immediately Ss : 
proceed to multiply if the milk is w arm | skims equally clean at widely varying speeds, thanks to the wonderful 
s “Suction-feed”’ invention. By turning it faster you increase its capacity. 







enough. This Ohio dairyman kept them | 
from falling into the milk in sufficient | Yet the cream is always of even thickness, no matter whether you turn 
number to do any harm for several days slow or fast. 

The Sharples tubular b owl has no discs—just a plain hollow tube and a small ring. By iar 


and because the woman emery bay let : ‘the the simplest bow] to wash. It has twice the skimming force of any other bowl. The Sharp- 
into the bottle by removing the cap, the les has been America’s highest class separator for 38 years. Over one million users. 
Free catalog, ‘*Velvet’’ for Dairymen, describes it fully. Address Dept. 8, and see 





milk did not sour, even when warmed to| 
ur dealer as well. 


a souring temperature. 

Because other milk does sour so readily . The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
shows that it has not been given. the| Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines. 
care that keeps souring bacteria from Branches: Chicago—San Francisco — Portland — Toronto 


getting into it. 
alowtemperature—0 BR ESSERE RR HREHRRERERBRBeBeeees 


By maintaining 
degrees or lower—the lactic acid bacteria } - 
which eause souring, do not multiply | . = SMALL ENGIN ZS FACTORY t to RIDER 
> > 2 ] a ~ hifi 
rapidly, hence the importance of not only . onl fi rata Soa on every machine, giving 
! ert im Sa otyles. ‘colons 









keeping everything clean and the bacteria | oom oD a 
out, but immediately cooling milk to a) 4@ Washing iachines f Ian 224 siare, Grestiy improved. prices Fe 

low degree to prevent the multiplication : YB trope tenance Ferd > ap 
of those that have unavoidably fallen} Y ‘ eee onan’ Ofer, is fever | Pee Eee rune entation chews Sverp- 
into the milk. Few customers will com- | ts hy Woe ni of inicrmation, which ever? 







plain because the milk doesnot sour. You | nould have, Write for it. 


will lose more because it sours too soon. 
Write for How to Obtain a } 


Patent. List of Patent| 

ID) PATENT Buyers and Inventions} CYCLE ' DEPT Dissen 

Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 

in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 

a opinion of patentability .Our four books sent free. 
ictor J. Evans & Co,, 7849th Washington, D.C, 



















Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers, 
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We Guarantee 
BUCKSKIN TIRES 


4000 MILES] 


AND SELL THEM 
DIRECT TO YOU 


Because we have reduced all our ex- 
penses to a minimum—because we ship 
direct from factory to you—we can 
sell Buckskins to you at prices which 
are “the lowest in America.” 

Our guarantee is absolute. If you 
don’t get all of 4000 miles from your 
Buckskins, a credit in full will be allowed 
on the unexpired mileage and we'll pay 
expressage both ways. Could anything 
be fairer? 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


are of* the highest quality. They have black 
treads. Only the purest Para rubber and the 
strongest, most resistant Sea Island cotton 
fabric are used in their manufacture 

Every Buckskin, before it leaves the factory, 
is subjected to the most rigid inspection 
possible. 
Our Terms 


When cash accompanies or- 

we ship soepeld express, 
subject to money-back guar- 
antee if unsatisfactory. We 
also send shipments C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination. 


Our Pateated 
Basket-Weave 
Neon-Skid 

Tread der, 


References 

We refer you to Dun’s, Brad- 
street's, The George D. Harter 
Bank of Canton, Ohio, and the 
Cummings Trust Co. of Carroll- 
ton, Ohio. 

Send us a postal today and we 
will send you the details of our 
special low-price offer to car own- 
ers. Our last year’s customers are 
buying Buckskins this year. 


The L. & M. Rubber Company 
Dept. 10, Carroliten, Ohie 
Makers af Rubber Goods Stnce 1904. 


Western Distributing Ofic:, 
1436 8, Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 





Forty-one inches 
Ligh at 20c per foot 
posts, line rail- 
ing, silver bronzed 
ornaments,topbraided 
wire and wire fence 
filler included. Chick- 
en tight—made from heavy, vanized wire. Cor- 
ner and gate posts 3 inches—line posts and line rail 
Zinches in diameter. Catalog contains 44 designs of 
be — ard fence. Full line of Farm, and 





at extra- 
aieet low prices with¢ 
a money back guarantee. 
Get our beautiful free 
illustrated catalog. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
423 Morth St., Keheme, tad, 
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A >. 
oe : Brown 
a Over & rods 
Fence x sold to 400,000 
farmers. Lrg 7 Ae Prices, 
ay yey p, whee 
Steet ‘Posts, Tool "Write postal. 

THE BROWN vance, & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 644 . . Cleveland, One 
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and inventive ability should 
MEN of IDEA write for new* ‘Lh ist of Needed 

Inventions” “Patent Buy- 
ers” and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE RAN DOLE & © 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 





Read the ads in this month’s issue. ' 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
| WITHIN THE CLUTCH OF USURY 


Continued from page 5 

last year. The legal rate is 6 percent, with 
special contract maximum rate of 10 per- 
cent. Forty percent of the 96 banks 
|loaned money at rates from 12 to 15 
| pe reent, and some banks charge as high 
| as 24 and even 48 percent on small loans. 
About the same condition prevails in 

| South Dakota and Montana, tho the le 
rate in Montana is 8 percent with special 

rate of 12 percent. 

| “In Michigan about a dozen banks 
admitted rates of 24 percent or more on 
small loans, 
liams. * * 
money 


“A considerable amount of 
was being loaned by the small 


banks in Michigan at 10 percent to 12) 


percent.’ 

“There were a large number of banks | 
in Indiana which reported that they were 
lending money at 12 to 24 percent, in- 
cluding one bank which had reported 
over $66,000 loaned at 15 to 24 percent.” 

“There were banks in Pennsylvania 
which admitted rates of 24 percent or 
more on small loans.” 

Just to show the general distribution of 
the violations of the national banking 
laws regarding usury, I wish to quote 
from Comptroller Williams’ address be- 
fore the Kentucky Bankers Association 
October 6, 1915. New evidence is being 
rec veived all the time, but he said then: 

“Those receiving an average of 10 per- 
cent and upwards included 2 banks in 
Illinois, 6 in Minnesota, 2 in Missouri, 23 
in Georgia, 6 in Florida 21 in Alabama, 
2 in Louisiana, 317 in Texas, 17 in Ar- 
kansas, 3 in Tennessee, 90 in North 
Dakota, 25 in South Dakota, 18 in Ne- 
braska, 5 in Kansas, 38 in Montana, 14 
in Wyoming, 37 in Colorado, 25 in New 
Mexico, 300 in Oklahoma, 12 in Wash- 
ington, 10 in Oregon, 13 in California, 2 
in Utah, 1 in Nevada and 33 banks in 
Idaho.” 

Mind you, these are only those where 
the average charge on all loans was 10 
percent or more. As my story has already 
shown, national banks in others states 
have violated the usury laws, in fact 
about every state in the union falls under 
this condemnation. 

What About It? 

Well, what are you going to do about it? 

I have shown the only method of get- 
ting out from under usury charges by a 
national bank—let the bank sue, then 
pay only the legal rate. 
cost you more than the usury. It is up 
to you to decide what to do. Be sure it 

was loaned by the bank and not by a 
private individual in the bank before you 
decide to bring suit. Better yet, write 
to the Comptroller of Currency, John 
Skelton Williams, Washington, D. C.;, 
and let him know about the usury charges. 
The government can revoke the federal 
charter of that bank, but they don’t like 
to do that. The Comptroller is anxious 
that Congress give authority to the De- 
partment of Justice to bring suit against 
usurious banks, recover the money 
charged in excess of the legal rate, and 
return it to the borrower thus robbed. 

There would be less need of rural credits 
if all the national banks loaned at legal 
rates. There certainly can be no upbuild- 
ing of some of our agric ultural territory 
until lower rates of interest prevail on 
farm loans, ‘Hundreds of millions of 
dolls ars in additional currency at 3 per- 
cent,” is furnished national banks, many 
of Mt ich ouge their patrons with interest 
charges that are usurious. 

If farmers will confide m the Comp- 


above the legal rates by a national bank, 
instead of enduring in silence, this prac- 
tice will be stopped. 
that they may never get further accommo- 
dations at any price, never reveal this 
imposition, and the banks have profited 
by this fear. 








“reports Comptroller Wil- 








But the suit may | 


June, 1916 


SUCCESSFUL AT 
Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont 
and Bloomington Demonstrations 


“ALLWORK” 
Light Tractor 


A Four-Wheel Tractor 
Dependable as a Horse 
A simple, durable, powerful machine 
ess at om »— can easily afford. 
Equipped with our-cylinder vertical 
fk p. at 6x6, Nog LLTS h. p. yi belt, 


mission — in oil yt: - 

type front axle, roller-bearing rear 

axle, steel gears thoroughly pro’ from dust 

self-ciling, radiator and fan that cool . 

ié-ineh face rear wheels, sae — pounds. <t 
Asensible, jeal tractor, it by a com 

sotabiiclied re tation and n at 








$50 Course REE 
red to train you in this great 
nstruction. Instructors 


‘Guarantee on 
“Brictsonfires 


specific 10,000 mile written 
tee for every Brictson 








RANGER” vee. S Write atonce 
oe our big 4 L apestal oar. 
oti oe a price 4 
ties ay te t i propostt = 

ng eet ‘ons. 

Boys, bea” 


for bicycies 
terms 





troller of Currency when they are charged | 


Many, thru fear | 


aie YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


tccemont Sotoregeen 

and seco shan ts and up. 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 





THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 
Continued from page 10 
foretold. Those who should know tell us 
that this country can produce more than 
double the present annual output. The 
uncertainty as to when the war will end 
and thus decrease the demand to normal, 
together with certain difficulties con- 


nected with obtaining large quantities of | 
lead and other material necessary for | 
equipping sulphuric acid plants, will | 


probably prevent any considerable ac- 
tivity pm that line. 

The important point for farmers to bear 
in mind is that the phosphorus of raw 
phosphate rock ean made available 
with fair rapidity by other methods than 
treating it with sulphuric acid. Plenty of 
rotting material in the soil in the form of 
manure or green manure creates a fer- 
mentation which dissolves the rock. As 
a matter of fact, the use of raw rock with 
methods which keep the soil well sup- 
plied with organic matter is the most 
economical method of increasing the soil’s 
phosphorus supply, even under normal 
conditions. 

The Nitrogen Situation 

The war has, of course, created an 
enormous demand for nitrogen, for this 
element is an essential in the manufacture 
of explosives. We have already pointed 
out that a large percentage of the com- 
mercial nitrogen used in fertilizers comes 
from cottonseed meal, tankage, dried 
blood, etc., and at least a normal supply 
of these materials is available. The 
Bureau of Soils estimates that nitrogen 
to the value of $1,200,000 annually could 
be obtained from the fish canneries of the 
Pacific coast and Alaska by making fish 
scrap from materials now generally 
wasted. According to the same author- 
ity, “if the garbage of all cities having a 
population of 30,000 and over were con- 
verted into garbage tankage, the product 
would be worth for fertilizer purposes at 
least. $3,500,000.” 

While the above mentioned sources of 
nitrogen are worthy of consideration, the 
one t source from which that element 
can be obtained in unlimited tities for 
agricultural use, and probably for other 
uses, is the air. The supply from this 
source is exhaustless and can be continu- 
ally drawn upon by the wing of le- 
gumes such as clovers, alfalfa, cowpeas 
soybeans, vetch, etc. Mechanical and 
chemical processes have been developed 
whereby nitrogen may be extracted from 
air and fixed in such form that it can be 
utilized either for agricultural purposes 
or otherwise, and exceedingly important 
developments along that hne will no 
doubt take place within the next few 
years. For the present, however, the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, other 
than by legumes, is not affecting the fer- 
tilizer situation. 

As to the best means of meeting the 
unusual fertilizer situation, we can only 
emphasize the importance of saving ail 
fertilizing materials on the farm and utiliz- 
ing the fertility in the soil to best ad- 
vantage. The return to the soil of straw, 
stubble and like material, is more than 
ever important. Deep plowing, frequent 
and thoro cultivation, the growing of 
green manures and cover crops are some 
of the methods by which a larger per- 
centage of the soil’s native fertility can 
be made available. 

With a shortage of potash which for the 
present amounts almost to a famine, it 
is little short of a crime to waste large 
amounts of that element by the burning 
of straw. 


Over half the manurial value of the 
feed leaves the cow in the urine, therefore 
it is important that plenty of bedding be 
used and absorbents in the gutters to 
save all liquids. Some use a catch cistern 
and liquid sprinkler, but the other plan 
is more simple and does well enough if the 
manure is not allowed to ferment or leach 
out before application to the soil. 
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What you don’t know about 
white lead doesn’t hurt, so 
long as your painter contin- 
ues to use it on your house, 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


protects many a nouse whose 
owner thinks of it only as 
“mighty good paint my 
painter uses.” It’s an absorb- 


Ask for Paint Tips No. N-5 
which tells all about it 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston Cincinnati 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) 
(NATIONAL Leap & Ot. Co., Pitts.) 








month! yme ones 
}—T- arate = hero ul 
Write for catalog—tt explat 

















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 








Every advertisement in every issue of Successful 





Farming is backed by our guarantee on page 3. 
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DRESSING MARKET POULTRY 


By R. G. KIRBY 





HE best local 
market for the aver- 
age poultry breeder is 


the ultimate consumer who 
will purchase one or two 
fowls per week during the 
fall and winter. Of course 
these buyers demand a 
dressed fowl and while it 
is more work to kill and 
dress a chicken than to 
sell a flock live weight to 


\_ | 


pd __i/ 








better than these buyers 
would havé to pay at their 
local market. During the 
fall and winter it means a 
steady income from broilers 
roasters, etc., and even the 
yearling hens which are 
discarded find great favor 
from many housewives. It 
is not difficult to find 
regular customers for fine 
dressed poultry and the 








the local market, still it is 
a work that pays. First 
of all the buyer likes a fairly large chicken 
as he believes that such birds contain 
more meat in proportion to the bones. 
This means that the grower must feed for 
size in order to have the kind of birds that 
the public desires. Fowls are marketed 
with the head and feet remaining and this 
means that the old method of killing which 
consisted in removing the head with an 
axe must be discarded. The birds must 
be suspended and “‘stuck.’ 

By bending a wire similar to the sketch 
and nailing it firmly to a support which 
will bring the bird about shoulder high 
it is possible to stick and pick the birds 
quite rapidly. 

The wire is looped from the rafter in 
the form of a horse shoe. The chicken’s 
legs are caught in the loops and the bird 
securely suspe nded for sticking and 
picking. The feet of the bird are easily 
caught in the wire loops, allowing the 
body to suspend downward. The stick 
is made by making a thrust to the brain 
with a crosswise cut, far back in the roof 
of the mouth. The ‘knife is then twisted 
and a cut made the length of the roof of 
the mouth. This allows the bird to bleed 
freely and there is no exterior wound to 
mar the appearance. The cut to the 
brain paralyzes the bird and causes the 
feathers to loosen, thus making the pick- 
ing much easier. 

The principle of scalding is to allow 
the water, which should be just below 
the boiling point, to penetrate the feathers 
almost to the skin without touching it. 
The head should be held in the hand and 
not sealded. The skin of the bird is 
steamed by the hot water but it should 
never be scalded by actual contact as 
is often the case when the birds are 
carelessly dressed. When the bird is 
properly scalded, only the wing feathers 
and tail feathers ; will need to be pulled 
out. All other feathers should be rubbed 
off and even pin feathers can be rubbed 
off if you rub out the same way that 
they are growing. If pin feathers are 
rubbed in the opposite direction from 
their growth their removal is very difficult 
and takes up a lot of valuable time. 

Cooling Dressed Birds 

The cooling of poultry is important 
and usually neglected when preparing 
birds for the local trade. The fowl is 
greatly improved by prompt cooling and 
the quicker the bird is killed the longer 
is will keep. Allowing the body heat 
to remain is apt to cause decomposition 
to start. In cold weather the birds 
are cooled by placing them in the cold 
night air and allowing them to remain 
until morning when they will be ready 
for delivery. In warm weather the birds 
can be cooled by immersing them in 
water of the temperature at which it 
comes from the well and then placing 
them in ice water. It is said that im- 
mediate cooling in ice water reduces the 
conductivity of the body and the interior 
arts do not cool as well as when the 
bese heat is removed more gradually. 

The poultry breeder with utility stock 
who is located near a fair sized city has 
an opportunity to develop a good trade 
with local buyers at a price as good or 





holding of these customers 
depends on prompt delivery 
of well grown fowls properly dressed. A 
carefully dressed bird that is properly 
cooled will prove attractive to the buyer 
and he will prefer your stock to the birds 
at his local market which he often sus- 
pects are coldstorage stock even if they 
are freshly killed. 


HOW TO KEEP EGGS 

Fresh eggs will putrefy in a much 
shorter period of time than almost any 
other article of food, unless the shell is 
rendered impervious to air. If the shell 
can be covered with some substance that 
will effectually exclude the air, eggs may 
be kept a year or more in an mat md 
state of preservation at a small expense. 
The shell of all kinds of eggs is com 
chiefly of lime, the particles of which are 
cemented together with an adhesive ma- 
terial. The shell is not air-tight. When 
eggs are e for a few weeks to the 
drying influence of the atmosphere, the 
semi- ‘uid matter composing the 
passes off through the pores of the shell 
and the remaining portion soon undergoes 
such a rapid change that it is utterly unfit 
for use. My own practice has been to 
procure a supply of eggs at that season of 
the year when they are most abundant 
and cheap, and smear the surface of the 
shell with lard or tallow. 

If good fresh eggs are covered with a 
thin layer of lard, or tallow, and deposited 
in a cool part of the cellar, the most acute 

yalate cannot distinguish the difference 
Gevween those that are laid this week and 
others six months old. The expense of 
covering them with lard is exceedingly 
small, when compared with the enormous 
price required for eggs at certain seasons of 
the year. Lard is preferable to tallow for 
smearing eggs, because if a little lard 
should mingle with the egg when the shell 
is broken, it will not be so objectionable as 
tallow. Indeed a small quantity of lard 
will not be found disagreeable with eggs 
for any purpose. 

Melt a few rounds of lard, or tallow and 
lard of equal parts, in a pan or kettle. Let 
it be kept as uot as it can be without burn- 
ing the fingers wnen thrust into it. Take 
one egg at a time, with the thumb and 
fore-finger, and dip it in the lard, remov- 
ing it as quickly as practicable. As the 
egg is cold, the thin film of lard that ad- 
heres to the surface will be cooled almost 
instantaneously, after it is raised out of the 
liquid. 

Place the eggs in a keg or barrel as soon 
as they are immersed. Let the barrel be 
kept in a place where the eggs will not be 
exposed to heat. Dampness will not affect 
them. Shellac, varnish, paint, or any 
other material in a liquid state, that will 
dry quickly, may be employed for render- 
ing the shell airtight. But lard will be 
found the cheapest, and quite as con- 
venient and efficient, and it is not disagree- 
able to handle.—E. G. 


If you are in need of some kind of sup- 
plies or a certain make of machinery which 
you do not find advertised in Successful 
Farming, write us and we shall be glad to 
advise you about it. 


_ The three essentials of a good barn— 
light, ventilation and cleanliness. 
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Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
World's Best. 
ROOFING 


Absolute ‘rock bottom’’ prices 
have now been reached on the 
greatest roofing. Don’t invest 
& sont in aw y-4 wee 
siding or ceiling for - 

pit be “‘Elward’e 


ing until you first 
wonderful fre 
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-saving 
Serer at's Lespest factory of ite kind. case Sttagtes 


EDWARDS Tightcote 
Reo Steel Shi ond 


outlast three or f 
Jet they actually cot leaat 
weather—rust- proof. 
is less because Edwards 
Be aes 
y—no 8 . 

Every sheet of Edwards Galvan- 
ized Steel " i 
, Ceiling or finish is ex: 
vanized, piece at time 





WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
Tele ane 







MORE THAN DOUBLE 
YOUR COCKEREL PROFITS 


Capons grow twice as large on the same 
amount of feed and bring twice the 


MGoupiete s get of reliable, 

bring tical, oer eee 4 
Capon 7 

hes HH] dhostrated instrueti’ 


ded. Parcel Post pre 
G. P. PULLING & SON CO., Phila., Po. 
Send for FREE Capon Book 















tos hours ta ps -——8 
> Nota toy bet a scientifically | 


An Ideal Treene 
ears Eerest Gres 


7$] 


screed UE Ga a 


Fish Bite 2: :ioe.7? you've 


any time, if you use 
MAGIC - FISH ~- LURE. 
= Dest fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help RY. Det it. Agents wan 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 23, St. Louis, Mo, 














A ere deal from every advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming is guarant 
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MONEY IN CAPONIZING 

Just as castrating causes the steer to 
put on more flesh than the bull, so in pro- 
portion, the rule applies to capon and 
cock. Despite his ravenous appetite, the 
ordinary cockerel loses flesh almost as fast 
as he gains it and, unless sold young, his 
feed costs more than he brings in market. 
But the fighting cockerel becomes as 
docile as a hen when caponized. He 
becomes lazy and idly roams about, with 
no special ambition. He is less trouble 
and eats no more than a cock of like age, 
but all that he eats goes to weight (which 
varies from nine pounds in light breeds to 
eighteen in the heavy}. He not only rivals 
the turkey in weight and size but his flesh 
remains as juicy and tender as that of a 
spring broiler. One of the minor advan- 
tages of caponizing is that the males may 
then run with the general flock without 
injuring the quality or lowering the num- 
ber of CEE, | which is not true of the unca- 
ponized male. 

This does not mean that.all males should 
be caponized, without regard to breed, 
season or market. It does mean that 
eapons bring a higher price per pound 
than soft cockerels aad attain greater 
weight. Even if they did not command 
higher prices, the additional weight would 
warrant the simple operation. 

There is little advantage in caponizing 
cockerels for which there is a market by the 
fourth month, but all others not desired 
as breeders should be caponized at the 
third month. Cockerels hatched too late 
to reach broiler size in March or April can 


be caponized me ters gaye as can those | 


of canine broods which for any reason are 
not sold as broilers. Males hatched late in 
summer have time to feather and become 
hardy before cold weather and, if of the 
heavy breeds, make the easiest of caponiz- 
ing stock. 

Prices for capons are highest from April 
to July and fall w 
of young birds comes into market. 
ssebebel early in winter, in com 
with soft cockereis of similar weight, th ag 
do not command much premium en 
of the large centers where 
folk of epicurean tastes are willin pey 
thirty-five or forty cents a pound ert t 
at any season, on account of their superior 
a 

farm wife of steady nerves may 

wa earn to caponize. The woman who 
cannot pick a splinter from a finger or a 
cinder from the eye without becoming sick 
from nervousness should not attempt to 
caponize. Those with steady nerves and 
hands need not hesitate, for the simple 
operation is very uickly learned. Ve 
few kill the ome bird, tho the first is 
often killed—and is as good to eat as if it 
had been bled thru the throat. 

Simple clear directions come with the 
caponizing tools, a set of which may be 
surchased at any poultry supply house 
bor about two and a half dollars. The top 
of an inverted barrel makes a good capon- 
izing table. Some operate from both sides, 
some from one only. 

The bird should fast for twenty-four 
hours before the operation and everythin 
should be ready before he is caught. W rith 
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common-sense Agena of directions 
and steady hands, with tools which are | 








It is never necessary 
to throw away 


SPLITDORF 


With the Green Hexagonal Jacket 


The Jacket is only a protection for the insulation. If it is acciden 
broken it can’t score or injure the cylinders. The pl 


or without the jacket. 
mica coreand bushing can be 


po ~ ped Plugs are made in all sizes for all motors. 
directory, which specifies the correct type to use with each 
supply Splitdorf Plugs, 


make of motor. if your dealer can’t 





SE tof tip torBil permanent places. 
hes A GARACE—SELL 1 meretennt 
She iecond entering 
ares ats bier a Senter 2, ite re 


State Auto 
know where the money 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY o=3 


Geass Now. Ww Sef fot relia erst ore eee |. 


MICHIGAN STATE ! AUTO | SCHOOL, THE OLD RELIABLE SCHOOL, 
806 Auto Bldg., No. 11-19 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S, A. 





SPARK PLUGS 





is O. K.wi 
Jacket can be re The whole 
easily removed and ed with gasoline, 








write us to for them. 
NEWARK, N., J. 
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sharp and of good quality, the simple trick | = 


may be learned at the first operation. 

The bird should be penned for two or 
three days thereafter and supplied with | 
plenty of, soft feed and water. Within a) 
few hours he will eat in a perfectly normal | 
manner, The wound should be examined | 
ee third day, as air is sometimes in- | 
bres athed and makes a slight swelling. If 
such a “wind puff” is found, the skin 
should be pricked at the sides with a shs arp 
needle and the air pressed out exactly 
as one would press Raid from a blister. 
Thereafter capons may run with the flock 
and be treated like other immature birds. 
Within te . days the wound will be hard to 
find.—W. S. A. 
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FILL SILO 
QUICK 


Three sizes, 6to 18 H, P., direct are 
5 in. ti 










Eme wheelattac hed. 
‘Gold on trial 


ROSENTHAL 


Backed by guaran- 

SILO FILLERS tee. Write for free 
Farmer's account 

, and recoré beok 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
Automobiles — Motoring 
Driving — Repairing 


and the — of things which are of interest to auto- 
mobilists ? American Cha + & monthly 
magazine pa? to automobiles, is of vital interest to 
Owners who drive, Garagemen, Re »pairmen and Cha 
feurs. Mechanical features appear in each issue, written 
y men who have made life studies in their special de- 
partments. Every article that appears in this magazine 
8 thoroughly practical—chuck full of sound, solid, 





POULTRY iy 


The time to sell “springs” is when they 
weigh from a pounc and a half to two 
pounds. If kept longer the increase in 
weight is more than ~~: by the 
meaty common sense, and in each issue there appear decrease in pric e per pound, and the price 
4 discussions of proper lubrication, fuels, tires, engines, rec eived pe r he ad is ofte n leas. 
~ arburetors, axles, lighting and cooling systems, T } ] j | 
a adic ist mer ta repairs, good roads and all the 1e old roosters should have been 

valuable information you should know about : > s, 
okey come down to facts and tell you ‘just sold before thi but on many & farm we 
hat’s what. They help and urge you in every | See them, where the ‘y are bos arders — | 
way to know more about automobiles. out paying anything for their board; 
reality, ‘the flock is better off without 
them, for an infertile egg remains fresh 


SPECIAL OFFER 
longer in warm weather than one that is 


Get This Attractive 7 REE fertile. 


Fob Absolutely 
The mite trouble is always more aggra- 


Send us 2c in stamps or coin for a three 
vating during hot weather. A warm, 


months’ trial subscription to The 

Seren r we will — you this beautiful 

original des ‘ le | . i» _ . : : 

Automobilist Watch Fob, with Seal Geeing | moist week is conducive to bringing into 

FRE. You! mosey bakit et eee "| | life more mites than is a month of cool 

weather. This is the month to make a 

great effort to clean them out completely, 
then the fight will be easy the rest of the 
summer, but if there is neglect now, later 
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Save $35.00 OnThis Engine 





Thisisa gpeme general utility motor for 
the farm. Will run an auto, truck or boat, farm 
implements, etc., taking the drudgery out of farm 
work, Delivers ido > service anywhere. Economical 
in fuel. It has water-cooled motor, Atwater-Kent lz- 
nition, carburetor and fan. Big value. Guaranteed 
easy to run and easy-running. Built togive results. 


Save Money On Auto Supplies 
Send For Big Free Catalog 


We can save you money on everything for t he 
auto. Our big catalog is chock full of real bar- 
gains. We GUARANTEE satisfaction or your 
money back. Send name and address and get on 
our FREE mailing list. 


AUTO PARTS CO., @hiPexeor mt: 

















The American Chauffeur 
ees + 
THE FARMER’S F FRIEND troubles will be greatly increased. 
The average hen house is without suffi- 








CANNER 


Stops surplus fruits and vege- 

tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits—a wonder money mak- 
er on the farm. 

Stahi Canning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with every- 
pang | + ay Over 100,006 in use. Prices $4.20 
up rite for big illustrated catalog today —Now. 


Big Profits in Home Canning 
witha STAHL 








St | well venti in rainy weather. Dry but 
reason why such a large percentage of the 
comes. 





27 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Secured at wonderfully low price and | Cient ventilation for comforts able use un- 
always ready for the repair work is this | !ess it is a leaky old thing that is almost 
well ventilated is the ideal condition. A 
H d look into some hen houses furnishes the | 
an y flock takes to the trees and other outside 
} Worker roosting places when warm weather 
A good summer program is to 

ncludes a strong, vise up to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; | clean thoroly every two weeks and white- 
pipe vise up to 1 1-2 inch pipe; two speed drill press; | wash the entire interior every month. 





substantial anvil; three speed grinding wheel 5inches | 

X Linch, cutting hardie, etc Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. | — eens 

Complete only $12.50. With ityou can keep your farm 

equipment, automobile, etc. in good working order WINNERS IN OUR ANNUAL LET- 
save time and money Get one from your dealer or | TER-WRITING CONTEST 

send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. As usual we received several hundred 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, . cer . 
A-609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, 1.| letters from subscribers giving their 


B RG 4 SES opinions on the best seed and nursery 


advertisement in our January, February | Whitman 

§ N issues. rs i iffi- 
FLY NETS, and HORSE GOODS. and March issue It was quite a diffi 
Send today for Special Bar- 


cult matter for our judges to select the 

Goalie detuntiiae best one letter and the next best ten but 
farnesses and horse goods. || we are oe to publish the following 

savemoney. Pricesiower than || 2ames of winners: 

( ever. Highest quality. Hund- First prize, R. A. Hancock, Frankfort, 
oo. Ban Be eS eo | Kentucky, E. BR. Ne. 2. Ten one dollar 
GET THIS MONEY SAVING CATALOG prizes, Alfred B. Garner, Ashland, Pa.; 
<n andes dtnesh teem heh. Mrs. F. L. Overley, Ames, lowa; Harold 1 
Either item sent C. O. D. with Miller, South English, Iowa; R. H. 
Gopasts of 165. Fay Suances Boice, Ionia, Towa, R. R. No. 3; Mrs. 
|W. O. Ash, Wadena, Minn., Box 396; 
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upon inspection, We refund 
your money one ay trans 
tation charges if not satis- 
Red. Write now. Get our cate . Benson W right La Crosse, W ash. ; ; Elmer 
log and low prices before 2, Fly Net Ne. sose E. Carr, St. Johnsbury Vi.: Mrs. Jas. ry 
you buy Each $1. . , . Pa, RR 
| Crawford, Creekside, No. 2; 





SOUTH SIDE HARNESS co. 
DEPT.4 a nn ie MONROE, Wis. || Elizabeth Clow-Dunton, Neceko Falls, 
Kans.; Mrs. H. W. Harris, Brule, Nebr. 











ORGANIZED PRICE MANIPULA- 
TION 





LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR Continued from page 9 
AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS | ‘ate, and sell oats for the y oop ny ps od 
nd the other 


Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $160 | or 26 cents per bushel? 
permonth. Learn in 6 weeks by thr crops mentioned are not much better. 


SWEENEY SYSTEM If crops could always be depended upon to 
of practical experience. Youdothereal workinmachine | reach a full yield, pe rhaps such a feat 
— faye pousmsetss Sees. might be ac complished. But how was the 


g 64 page catalogue with views of men N 7 y 
; ? ; 
FREE wivonis tanpess snd Gast equipped auto | corn crop last year? Nothing in South 


echool in world. Dakota, and some of the other states were 





Stahl, Bex 6 Quincy, I 
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COMPANY 
Grove City, Pa. 


148 Lincoln Ave. 












Fr qSQuAB BOOK FREE 


wae: ye he — T+ book . pate. ik mone 


How to sell by parce post, 
to $8 Start small, grow big. Many 
customers. Write today. Plymouth th Rock Squab' Co., 
614 Howard St., Melrose Highlands. Massachusetts 
No Handling Fowls 
Vapors penetrate feathers-killing lice tn 
few hours. Free Illust. Circular ‘Seeing is Believ 
ing’’ shows how. Bottle 50c, 3 for $1.25 post paid 
4 =Weite today and learn about Liceci. 


teeeenennne senonenneeee Metzger Co. Box 61, Quincy, Ill. 


FERRIS LEGHORNS—200 EGG STRAIN 
Eggs, chicks, breeding stock and 8-week-old pullets. 











hard hit. In 1914 corn was excellent 
thruout the Northwest, but wheat was 


Prompt shipment, iy Rs low, quay, guaranteed 
Ww nite © horns are 





practically a failure, and so conditions 
will continue. 
The purpose of this article is to prove 


in a plain and simple manner that, thru 
ORD OWNERS organization, combination, and collusion 
\ on the part of the speculative grain in- 
This Great Book terests, the price of farm products is 
Tells you more about your FORD absolutely controlled by as conscienceless 
4 Bee 708 Over eae te a set of gamblers and market raiders, as 
overhaul, repair, keep in good | ever operated in this or any other country. 
condition. Art of safe, econom- 
cal driving. long life, maximum 


service. ows latest improved > » get to de 
pn _ The quicker we get into a confidential 


prices which cave many 4 dollars | relation with our hens, treat them care- 
and d immense > » —_ . 

value and appearance Write at once for the“Guide fully and regularly, use slow movements, 
Worth dollars to you and mailed absolutely FREE it | and always remember that hens can cut 
you drive a Ford. To others, 2c. off the egg production at will,” the better 


Modern Specialty Co., 28th St. Racine, Wis. | \i]| be our net showing in money at the 


















We raise eam. 

Free catalog and price list a 9 particulars. Write 

\t now. Ferris Leghorn Farm, 982 Union, Grand Rapids, Rich. 
T'litell you how 

FREE you can get rid of BED BUGS 

—eeeee And how you can keep them away, free. 

Write SHAPIRO, 367 1 Ave. N.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


—_ ooo 

CHI CK Day “ chicks. Ten varieties. 
Pure blood. Tested layers. 

Guarantee safe delivery. Catalog free. Tiffin Poultry 

Farms & Hatchery. Dept. S. F. Tiffin, Ohio 


PIGEONS © Carneaux and Soenese. Show Biren, 
uabs. Send fo: 
catalog. yy Shine ter please and p - voit. 
MEREDITH port LTRY FARM. Dept. 42, REDFIELD, tow ‘ 
WYCKOFF; 260 pee Strain 8.C.W. Leghorns. Eases 
15, Year old hens $1.50 and 
$2.00. Brook Nee Poultry Farm, Cary, Ill. 
10c up. _23 the bred varieties 
DAY OLD CHICKS Sut en, Ssrauiltorts sey: 
x K-27, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
CHICKS and EGGS f Tieden ares 
Quality. OAKLAWN FARM, CLINTON, IOWA. 
ewfoundland, St. Bernard and Collie pups. 























Read the ads in this month’s issue. | end of the year.—H. L. 


Beautiful catalog Free. Edwin A Souder, Telford, Pa. 














WHEN SAM LEFT KANSAS 

lo begin with, let’s define and locate 
Sam. He was in the Gazette office last 
week to have his paper sent to British 
Columbia, and this town will be, on the 
whole, the loser of a most picturesque and 
active character. For twenty-five years 
Sam Nutterstein has been in this com- 

unity, the prop and support of those 
factions, connections and segments of the 
community known as the “‘liquor inter- 
ests.”’ 

The “‘liquor interests’ in a town like 
this in a prohibition state are a measly 
connection. Largely the business of those 
in charge of the “liquor interests”’ calls for 
nothing more heroie than to run sporadic 
joints in livery stables; to go to jail for 
selling liquor and spend their good money 
in polities getting men elected for sheriff 
and county attorney who, despite their 
former liberal association, truckle basely 


| 


| 


i 


to the best people and put former friends 


in jail. 

These faithful offices of love and service 
Sam Nutterstein has done for liquor here 
for a quarter of a century. His departure 


from this town will make a hole in our! 


social and economic structure you can 
throw a dog thru by the tail. He will be 
missed. In jail and out of jail, under a long 
procession of sheriffs and county attorneys 
Sam Nutterstein has carried the banner of 
hooze. 

He will go into the far Northwest a man 
in his middle fifties, whose life work is done. 
it is not unfair nor unkind to say he has 
failed. Everyone knows it. Sam knows 
it, too. He failed to break down the 
prohibitory law; his business has left him; 
his friends are for the most part physical 
wrecks, whose bodies have broken under 
the booze that Sam has so persistently | 
defended. The little house at the tag end 
of Commercial Street that has been raided 
many times and oft, was sold for its 
mortgage, and Sam and his only son have 
left for the green pastures of the North— 
the one heart-broken, the other a fool. 

It was a year ago last July that Sam 
came to the office and begged us to keep 
the item out about his boy. “And we kept 
it out. It was the boy’s first drunk; we 
always keep first offenders’ names out of 
the paper when they care to ask for it. 
Then at Christmas time the boy was 





thrown into jail again; he was howling 
drunk, and tried to whip Officer Wilhite. 
Again we kept the boy’s name out, and | 
then last month—the whole town knows 


that story; it need not be repeated. Of | SS BRANCHES: 
course, the boy was drunk; he is not a bad | S$ Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
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boy; he’s just a fool, and whiskey did it. 

You'd think that whiskey would be kind 
to one who has devoted his life to its inter- 
est and defense. When Sam came to the 
office last week and ordered the weekly 
to follow him, he stood in the door of the 
reporters’ room and said: 

“Vell—00d-by!”’ He paused a moment, 
then added. ‘You've licked me out, you 
tam prohibitionists! But I made a strong 
fight! You can’t say I ever was afraid 
| never stopped fighting.” 

Then perhaps he had some thought of 
the day he came into the office the last 
time, and had the story about his boy 
kept out—the day when his big generous 
heart broke and he cried in the office; for 
his face and his voice softened and he said: 

“But vhat for! That's it—vhat for? 
Shoost look at vhat booze done for me!” | 
ind he turned on his heel and went out. 

Now that he is gone, and has left no 

iick or child on the townsite, let us all 
top and think—what has whiskey done 
for Sam Nutterstein in return for a life of | 
service?—William Allen White in Emporia | 
Gazette. 


Some of those who thought grain stack- | 
ing was useless, and took a chance at 
threshing from the shock, saw their shocks 
turn green with sprouted grain. Learn the 
art of stacking. 
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WO cars— 


- THEREASON 


same model, same. year—used in the same service over the 
same roacs, for the same period, ultimately reached the “‘used car” 
salesroom. Yet the sales tags read differently. Why? 
One car was equipped with the 


"Hfartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


immediately after nenton (0 factory; the other was not. The Hartford. 
equipped car commanded a greater price 
because it was in better condition. , 

Any car, unprotected from road rackin 
and vibration, deteriorates in efficiency an 
depreciates in value far more rapidly than Manufacture 
one protected by the Hartford Shock Ab- fhe finest springs 
sorber, which absorbs the jolting, jarring and {hat can be made. 

. - 3 ae you want more 
vibration to which every car is necessarily comfort, you 
subjected. fod Shack’ 

To these facts more than 375,000 users of this Absorbers. 
pioneer shock absorber will attest. 

There’s a Comfort Chart compiled for car 
owners. Your car—whatever its make or model 
—is listed. This chart tells how to realize greater 
comfort and incidentally decreased deprecia- 
tion. Send for it. 

EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
Heretofore Known as Hartford Suspension Co. 
222 Morgan Street - t= ° Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 
Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
*Formerly Truffault-Hartford. 


















Automobile 






Makes Every 
Road a 


Boulevard 




































fen Stock Without! 


Ss WORM S 
= ae I want you to try SAL-VET on my 
OF liberal 60-day test feeding offer. Tell me 
= how many head of hogs, sheep, horses 


and cattle you have and I'll supply you with 
enough SAL-VET to last your stock 60 da 


WA\\ 


Will rid your stock of WORMS—the blood-sucking 

poraaites that cause 90 per cent of all live stock losses. 
t will give your farm animals keener appetites, bet- 

ter digestion—make them thrive better—pay you big- 

ger profits. When it arrives, pay the freight charges 

sido what I claim, make n opeciie report in'6b Gaye andl” 

will make no'charge. Address SIsae? &. FEIL, President. 

THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists 
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| Unrefined Serum 
if looks like this. 
When you look at 
it through a micro- 
scope you see solid par- 
ticles and germs which 
MAY cause danger- 
ous diseases and ab- 
scesses. 
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Mulford Refined 
Serum 


looks like this. 
When you look at 
it through a micro- 
scope you do NOT see 
anything. All the 
germs and solid par- 
ticles have been re- 
moved. It is sterile 
and filtered. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Sterile and Filtered—Unlike Other Serums. 
The Greatest Advance Since Introduction 
of Hog Cholera Serum. 
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Living Up to An Ideal 


The Mulford Laboratories stand 
for the conservation of life. Every 
Mulford product must be of the high- 
est standard. 

For example—when we took up 
the production of hog cholera serum, 
five years ago, modern laboratories 


were constructed and the work placed 
in charge of trained, scientific men. 
The merit of our serum was recognized 
and we became the largest producers 
in America. 


Two years ago, we decided that 
until we could attain our ideal of a 
refined, sterile hog cholera serum, we 
would discontinue the production and 
sale of hog cholera serum, although 
we had on hand over $300,000.00 worth 
of marketable stock. 


After two years of exhaustive 
scientific research and the expenditure 
of more than $100,000.00, we have 
succeeded in producing a Refined, 
Sterile Hog Cholera Serum. 


| Yttclhs 1 Caepolce 


H. K. MULFORD CO, 














ULFORD REFINED HOG 

CHOLERA SERUM is guaran- 

teed to be potent, possessing the 
full protective properties of the Dorset- 
McBryde- Niles Boe Cholera Serum. In 
addition it is guaranteed to be— 


STERILE (germ-free), containing no germs of any kind. 
FILTERED AND CLEAR, freed of all the bacteria, fibrin, 
clot and other insoluble, inert materials, which are not only 


valueless but positively harmful to your hogs. 


The significance of this announcement, backed 
by the reputation of the Mulfotd Laboratories, will 
be appreciated by every veterinarian and hog-raiser. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum, being fil- 
tered and free from all germs and other solid 
particles, is rapidly absorbed,—as soon as it is 
injected, while unrefined serums are absorbed slowly. 
Your hogs receive immediate benefit of the full 
dose and the dangers of causing disease, cysts and 
abscesses are removed. Price, 2 cents per c.c. 


Only a sterile (germ-free) serum—free from all contamination 
or solid matter is absolutely safe to administer to vour hogs 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is sterile and is free 
from all solid matter—unlike other serums. 
Send for Free Booklet No. 12 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


H. K. MULFORD CO. siitts'trees: Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco Seattle 


New York 
Chicago Atlanta New Or Minneapolis Toronto 














LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We — = ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space permit. 





MADE ROOM FOR S. F. 

I was taking a dozen or more other magazines 
and had them all stopped in order that I could read 
your paper. It is the cleanest, most up-to-date 


ine that I have ever read. 

i would like for all the people in the U. 8. to take 
this paper, for I know they would certainly like it 
for its cleanness and its someness, and it is 
ean to go into the pulpit.—Phillip Sperry, 
. ae 


DOESN’T THINK US TRAITORS 

Must write and compliment your good farm 
journal, The once a month farm pa is just the 
thing, for then we have time to read it before 
next issue. H. L. M., Kans., is nervous, He 
read war books till he is rattled. Let him take 
some pills for body and mind and purge himself of 


those nasty words that he used in his letter in 8. F. 
of April. For my I think your editorials are 
grand, always to the point championing the 
cause of the common peo not. wrong 


in what Mr. Walker wrote, and cannot see what 
H. L. M. of Kansas spewed for.—A. G. Bertern, 
Minn. 
: a. GooD papa enyl o- 
have m a reader of your pa or the 
two vears and have gotten more than one helpful 
idea from your columns, and a . the man 
suggestions our brother readers have contributed. 
1 would suggest to your many readers to have a 
“clean up day.” That is, pick up and burn the 


many things that depreciate and run down the 
averame fagm. Have a scrap pile and on bad days 


haul away ve tay im anente, on and 
buggy parts, are usually where they are 
walked around or stepped over e day. Appar- 


ently the farmers on these me accus- 
tomed to it, not thinking how these many thi 
look to the str or how much easier their 
would be were they moved to an out-of-the-way 
place.—E. R. Viers, Ore. 


WE HEARTILY AGREE 
Have read your paper for the past three or four 
years and can ony I never read a more complete 
farm magazine. Every member of my family 


solely by your reasonable ignorance, or for the 
purpose of bringing a soldier in general a bad 
repute? 

e judge that you are a socialist. How many 
men would we have in our army who would be 
— to do road construction, flood-control, drain- 
age of our great a etc.? Even if we were 
quiescent, don't you realize that we have men with 
brains and common sense at the head of our 
U.8. A.? 
. Leould write alot more on the same but my time 
is limited, (no not doing road construction but 
patroling the border). 

Hoping you will publish this if you can find back- 
bone enough to do so, we remain.—Pat. Robt. 
Gladstone, Troop _ 4 6th Cav., Tex. 

Comment: Being familiar with some half dozen 
forts and having a fort within thrity minutes ride 
of this office, I think I know how the standing army 
has been spending most of its time when not patrol- 
ing the border. I believe the people would be inter- 
ested to know why it took the army so long to cross 
the border after the order was given, with nothing 
to do for some two years but tobe ready for war in 
the face of threatening conditions. Of course thi 
failure is not the fault of the soldiers.—Editor. 


THE RETIRED FARMER PROBLEM 

_ The retired farmer is becoming a serious problem 
in some localities, How? The writer, a retired 
farmer, will try to explain, so if the shoe fits wear it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer conclude that they will 
sell or rent the farm and move to town onto “easy 
street.” Now that is all right and proper that they 
should do so if (and a big if at t at) they would 
stay on “easy street.” But do , After they 
have lived in town a while Mr. Retired Farmer 


begins to get restless. He misses the farm and 

wishes he had something to pass the time. Yes 

sir. All play and no work makes a retired farmer 

_— sleep. hat does he do nine times out of ten? 
avi 


sold or rented the farm he begins to look 
around for something to give his two idle hands and 
work-strung nerves some occupation, not that he 
needs the money—oh no, just something to keep 
busy at. Well what does he do but go to some of 
the factories, get a job there just to be out of 
mischief, if nothing else. Now to make the idea 
clear, I will state just one incident. A year ago 
this winter was a hard one for the common laborer. 
And this happened in January 1915 and I leave the 
whole matter up to you, Mr, Retired Farmer who 
works in a poe Men were being laid off right 
and left in one of the nape pigate, men who could 
not afford to lose one single hour, let alone their 
job, Of course this is free America, but one ex- 
farmer who had worked there five years, a man 
who had plenty, with thousands in the bank and 
160 acres of land, did not get laid off. That man 
was as happy as a boy with new red top boots in 





it unusually interesting. Even my baby boy finds 
it very nice, He reads the pictures as he says, and 
it is a hard task to coax the magazine from his 
eager little fingers. I hope it will attract him as 
much when he grows up. There is decidedly no 
better place for boys than on the farm and I have 
four hearty boys and three nice girls in my home. 
—G. MeDaniel, Mich. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING NEEDED 

If you are going to use Sim Speeling in 
Successfull Farming you May yy the ballence of 
My paid up time to Some one else or keep it your- 
self. It is Simply redicelous to disfigure the pages 
of an otherwise fairly good periudical with Such 
Sensless tomy rot Yours ete.—D.T.S. Mich. 

Comment: It is seldom we spell the way etters 
are written, but purposely we have not edited this 
one because it shows so well the need of simplified 


spelling. We leave it to you to decide whether this | ‘ 


one is making sport of simplified spelling, or really 


is a serious kick.—Editor. 


LIKES EDITORIAL COMMENT BEST | 

I like all of 8. F., but my first choice is editorial 
comment; second, farm blacksmithing. It is of 
direct interest and can od into practice right 
vway and we save ready reading it. Third, 
poultry; it is very good and profitable, if one 
follows its directions. Fourth, Junior Farmers; 
this is written in such a pleasant way that it is 
nteresting. Fifth, Veterinary; it has n teach- 
ing me a lot and even saved me a horse doctor 
once. Sixth and seventh, Dairy and Home De- 
partment. In fact everything is interesting, but 
of course what is direct in our line is most in- 
teresting. —F. J. Z., Tex. 


PEANUT BRAINED EDITOR 
We just happened to glance at your wonderful 


All the brains you displayed in 
ed intoa ut. 
at you 


narrow you are. 
writing that editorial could be st 
We all here were under the impression 
vere an advocate of successful farming, but j 
by what you write about the soldier, if you don't 
know any more of farming than you do of soldiering 
you should put in your resignation to take effect at 
once. It a waves nenee poses actual 
service, or ps held a responsi position in 
the army. Woman. wether 500, but weehangpd 
our minds before we had read the second line. To 
show you where all your ideas, or should we say 
“piped ” are 
criticism on some of your ideas, viz: 
number of years 8. F. has, from time to time, sug- 
gested that the standing army instead of lounging 
around army camps or forts’’—I'd like to know 


world who does not approve of the scientific al- 
phabet and simplified spelling, I would be pleased 
to learn his name and address.—G. A. C. 


our house now for more than two years and I have 
frequently noted that its editor isastrong advocate 
of the single tax. 
never appealed to the farming element and you 
will seldom find an advocate of it among this 
elass. There are good reasons for this indifference 
on the part of farmers, for unless our single tax 
friends will amend that system and make it a 
editorial and we must say that it shows just how | graduated tax on land values, it will never ac- 
i complish many of the things which its advocates 
claim for it. 
vocated discourage land monopoly or make it 
any easier for the tenant farmer to 
owner, but would rather foster 


any less profitable to hold land for the purpose of 
renting to others than it is under present methods. 
So long as there remained a margin of profit be- 
all wrong, we will now pass| tween what the taxes were and what the land 
“For a| would rent for the present owners would hold on 
to their land and pocket that margin. 
that it would destroy the value of the land to 
those who owned land at the time such a law would 
where you got that information of the above ex- f° into effect, just in pro 


andfather’s time, “* h!”’ he said, “I was afraid 
*d get it.” What did the bread line mean to him? 
Nothing just so he had a job. Mr. Farmer if you 
retire from the farm and must work go back to 


the soil. Don’t get work in the city. Poor city 
men need it, ow many are guilty?—F. S. B., 





WASTED TIME ON SPELLING 
Of the fourteen years spent in trying to obtain 
an education, I wasted at least, one-fifth of my 
time learning the archaic, chaotic—I came very 
near saying idiotic, forms of spelling originated by 
early printers. 
I learned to spell all the words in McGuffey’s 
most of them in the 


a ter’s spellers and 

school dictionary. I thought | was learning some- 
thing useful. 1 could spell down any one in the 
community. 


- With the scientific alphabet and simplified spell- 
ing in use, more than two years wun be saved 
every child learning English. I am glad to see 
newspapers and magazines adopting the simpler 
forms, thus assisting in making English a world 
ec. If there is a filologist of any note in the 


GRADUATED TAX SYSTEM 
Successful Farming has been a regular visitor at 


This system of taxation has 


It would not as now generally ad- 


come a farm 
age the 
dlord and tenant system. 
The single tax would undoubtedly make it un- 
ofitable to hold land out of use for mere specu- 
tive purposes, but would not operate to make it 


It is true 


rtion as the tax would 


a part or the whole of the rental value of the 
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who would buy land to rent to others after such 





a system had become a settled policy. 


which landowners now receive, land would quickly 
fall to f its present market value. A given 


as it now does which would yield the same income 
on the money invested and so of with any part 
which the tax might take of the rent, it would 
reduce the price of land just in proportion, but it 
would yield a purchaser the same income on the 
money invested. Even tho the tax might be 
made to absorb the full rental value of the bare 
land, as Henry George advocated, yet there is 
nothing im the single tax to deter anyone from 
buying any quantity of land for the purpose of 
gaining control of improvements that might be on 
it. As all value would be taxed out of the land, 
the land itself would cost nothing, and a person 
who would pay for the improvements would gain 
nominal oe - and a ute control of the 
land and a complete monopoly of the improve- 
ments. He would make the tenant or tenants 
pay the tax on the land and would pocket the in- 
come derived from the improvements on which 
there would be no taxes to pay. 

If our single tax friends would substitute for 
that system a graduated tax on land values, be- 
ginning with a very light tax and increasing the 
rate a little for each additional one thousand 
dollars’ worth of land vaiue, it would not only be 
as effective as the single tax to poovens pease rom 
holding Jand out of use, but they could also make 
it unprofitable to hold land value beyond any 
limit which might be deemed advisable. 

It would prevent people from holding land put 

use because, as a rule, persons who own such 
land own other valuable land as a home or for 
other p This would throw the idle land 
higher in the scale of taxation than it otherwise 
would be and cause the owner - more taxes 
on the idle land than on that whi e was using 
himself. It would at all times give an advantage 
to the person who lived on the land and used it 
himself. —B. U. H., Ml 
Comment: A graduated tax on land values 
does not sound so bad. There should be a penalty 
for those who hold land out of use.—Editor. 


TELLS WHAT HE LIKES 

I give below a list of the class of articles I believe 
you may count on as those which make S. F. one 
of the most, if not the most indispensable of all 
farm papers. . . 
Efficiency demonstrations such as Secor’s article 
about hogs. Science of the farm, such as your 
Two-Legged Dictionary, altho I dare say a slightly 
more direct and condensed form might answer as 
well. In any form it is good. 
Your articles keepi us awake to govern- 
mental drift are splendid—will have results some 
if not now. 
e Prairie, Hills and Hollows has of course 
many valuable hints, but I believe should be 
remodeled in some way to hit direct, at least give 
its caption so we can skip some of the hollows if 
we want to. 
The odds and ends of timely information as to 
when to do things (as they come due) how to 
do things always due, is very valuable. Might be 
got together in a column to atenmtee. —~ 

Your collection of advertisers is, I believe, t 
largest and best I ever saw in one publication and 
to those who are able to buy should be worth 
much more then the subscription alone, just for 
reference. They might save some hundreds of 
dollars in ae, or otherwise, at any time thru 
the information offered. 
Your articles on making the farm and farm 
life more attractive and wholesome are something 


to keep on the list. 

Your cartoons are good but the evident effort 
to keep neutral is h. a credit to you. No one 
can be neutral on the question. It is a question 
of fact, easily ascertainable. If you are afraid 
to know the facts, neutrality will cover the weak- 
ness as well haps as anything, but if you al- 
ready know them, neutrality is only a f face 
even more discredi and fools no one. 

Your page of jokes is extra well selected, very 
few flat ones, worth keeping.—Ira Gator., Tex. 





BEST IN ENGLAND : 
I, with my American cousins, wish to testify to 
the help derived from ceneing Successful — 
I did not get it for a time. 1 wrote to my friends 


complaining to them for navies sto it and they 
have sueathen sent it ~~ ‘ jo not find any 
i to Successful Farming. 


per in England equa ] 
yt you a bit of everything and.so interesting, 
as well as simple, that such an illiterate man as 
myself can easily understand. My wife is taken 
up with the various recipes and the children with 
the pictures, so it’s a paper we all look forward to 
getting but there is one drawback; that is, I never 
receive it and read it but wish I was out there with 
you. But as things are, that cannot be, as since 
the war one dollar goes no farther than approxi- 
mately sixty cents did before. Perhaps one of the 
readers of Successful Farming might have a few 
hundred dollars to throw away and pay my passage 
out with wife and children; if not I shall corftinue 
to read and mark, learn and inwardly digest what 
the future copies of Successful Farming contain. 
—C. F. B., England. 


I am well satisfied with S. F. When one stops 
to figure that he receives eighty-four copies for 
one dollar of such wholesome reading as 8. F. 
furnishes, one would need his nerve to ask for 








Have you really and honestly seen them 
pted to say that 


tract. 
lounging around or were you prom 





land, but it would make no difference to those 


more.—D, Minn. 


If the tax 
was increased so as to absorb half of the income 


sum of money would buy twice as many acres 
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aS 
The Silo 
on 
Time 


You Can Depend On 


SILVER’S “OHIO” 
The Logical Silo Filler 
and d. dability ie a big point at gi, nag 
time. Thisis one of the reasons for t 
unbeatable leadership.It’s alw ays aA 
for big capacity—fast work—wit least chances 
for breakage delays. Backed by 62 years’ 
———a experience—by the silo filler 
pioneers. Used by experiment stations and lead- 
ing farmers everywhere. Big features: Auto- 
matic beater feed, power-saving direct drive, 
friction reverse, single lever control,*‘Bull-dog- 
ee rollers, non-explosive blower. Better cut 
FoaN on packs airti = fy 4 ny — 
for stock. te for catalog, also book 
= Suverized Si ity 


THE SILVER MFG. CO, 
398 Breadway, Salem, Ohio 
Methods— 264 
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MAKE YOUR BULB LISTS 

It is one of the common failings of 
flower lovers who are not perfectly fa- 
miliar with fall bulbs to forget when they 
are to be ordered, and then it is hard to 
decide what to order anyway when they 
are not in bloom. If you willmake a list 
this spring when they are blooming you 
will be ready to place the order early in 
the fall, which is necessary if you would 
get the best bulbs. 

There are so many kinds and colors 
among the spring-flowering bulbs which 
must be planted in the fall that it is a 
hard matter to make a choice with the 
flowers before us. The brilliant tulip beds 
attract us, but so does the fragrant nar- 
cissus. Then the hyacinths are both bright 
and fragrant. 

It is a question with us many times 
whether to buy mixed colors or separate 
colors; whether to buy named sorts or 
trust to the cheaper unnamed varieties. 
The named sorts are not all expensive, and 
they will give an evenness of color that 
adds much to the display in my opinion. 
In the bulbs the best standard colors are 
usually sold at a low rate, for they are 
propagated in such large quantities. By 
planting these cheaper standard named 
sorts you get a choice collection at a 
reasonable cost. 

Next to the named sorts the separate 
colors are best. They may have several 









positively produces better 
and bigger crops of legumes— 
Peas, Beans, Vetch, Alfalfa, etc. 


Ms is a pty culture 
+ FARMOGERM ©. one sess 

Nitrogen - Gathering ) ~~ 

‘ ¥ Apply it to the seed. $2, the 

wote fhe cost per acre of Farmogerm, 

Nonus.se will add 1000 Ibs. of Nitrogen 

on roorse tothe soilin a season. 5-acre 

size bottle, $6. 

50 ac res in 5 acre size bottles) $55. 

100 in 5 acre size botties) $100. 

‘li seed dealers or dtrect from us 


Write for ‘Legume Grow free book telling 
how to grow more profitable crops and build up soils 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 
Dept. 89 - - Bloomfield, N. J. 


We Also Sell HIGRADE HUMUS—$6.00 per 
ton and mixed Fertilizers Inoculated at Lowest 


Prices. 
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FOR HOGS: 


ARE YOU 
PREPARED? 


In these days of preparedness talk 
don't you think it would be a good plan 
to “prepare those young pigs to go 
through the hot weather and files and 
not have them dropoff one by one as 
they usually do. Thousands of three and 
four months old pigs die from nothing 
but the lack of preparedness 

Irwin's Poke Root Powders are thegreat- 
est pig preparers on the market. They arean 
absolute remedy for white scours, bringing 
relief in three or four days feeding. Every 
hog raiser realizes what white scours will do 
toa bunch of pigs. For twenty-eight years 
these powders have been successfully used 
Let us tell you about Irwin's Poke Root 
Powders or better still, order a dollar pack- 
age, enough for ten or fifteen head, and con- 
vince yourself. Money backif you are not 
entirely satisfied. Farm Agents Wanted. 


He. Tossed Chenknl Co” Atlantic, lowa 
AUUTVUIANNQVUUDOONEHASQOUOOOVUGHSUHIDODMUOONEOOAULAQUUEOAAUAGOOOPOULALHNOEUO OOO AQOGUUU UTA 


Dont Throw Away 
Your Warel ives 


European Metorists are getting 10,000 to 15,000 

miles from a set of tires by “half-soling” them with 

5 Treads--you can do the same--Durable 
guaranteed $000 without 
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vor eo without a cent deposit, y 
express and allow you to 
seemed in your own garage in thirty minutes 
= motorists in new territory, 
pment Cay 











gets ALL the butter out Best by Test. Write today 
for our free booklet *“The Science of Butter-Making” 

and illustrated catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. A gents Wanted. 
The Mason Mf@¢. Ce. Dept. S, Canton, Ohio 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 





different shades, but they are usually much 
alike in size and season of blooming. This 
makes them more uniform in the beds, 
and the shades in the different colors do 
not conflict with each other. If you buy 
| reds you will have all reds, tho the shades 
| will be apt to vary from light to dark. If 
| you buy a named red of course every bulb 
| will produce a flower of that shade of red, 
| and the flowers will bloom about the same 
| time and be of the same size. The cheap 
mixtures will have all kinds and colors 
| mixed up. In tulips you can buy single 
| or double, early or late, which takes care 
of the season of blooming and the double- 
|ness, but the color, height, and form of 
| flower will vary greatly. In hyacinths the 
|colors, size, compactness, and form of 
petal will vary. Narcissus bulbs are not 
sold much in mixtures. Iris, crocus, and 
jall the minor bulbs vary mostly in the 
| colors, and the mixtures are popular. 
F In making up your list of hyacinths it 
is well to remember that the hyacinths 
split up into bulblets when they grow to 
a certain age and size, so the larger bulbs 
will bloom for fewer years before — 
up than the smaller bulbs.—L. H. 





THE € CASTOR BEAN 

When planted in fertile soil the castor 
bean grows to enormous size, ten feet or 
more in height not being exceptional. 
They are probably more ornamental than 
useful, however, thruout the Central 
States buy they are very convenient when 
properly planted. 

Experiments by the Department of 
Agriculture have found that they make 
an admirable screen for unsightly corners, 
or the backyard. There are unsightly 
spots about the yard on the farm that can 
be screened from the prying eyes of the 
public. 

It is necessary to plant them moderately 
thick for hedging, possibly as close as six 
or eight inches apart, tho the stalks will 
never reach as great size when so closely 
planted. If there is sufficient frontage to 
the spot you wish to screen, then plant 
them promiscuously about, and farther 
apart. Plant as soon as the weather is 
warm. It is best to plant more than 
one seed in a place, afterwards thinning 
to the desired stand.—O. R. A., Ind 





Half the battle’s being on the hilltop 
| first; and the other half’s in staying there. 
| —Lorimer. 
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Absolute Buggy 


Satisfaction 
The materials and methods emgieyed ipenseun 


modern factory can produce 
highest Ly “That's whi we can give you a 


and 
Iti ly by sel direct small profit over 
Ie ig.nly by sling direct on oneamal prof owe 
to quote our remarkably low prices. 
Illustration shows ou p Gpedieh Aa t Sent Buggy 
No. 2922116 at special price of $49.96. 








PARK PLUGS 


Put the PUNCH into the motor— 
take the KICK out of the motorist— 











MOTORC YCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the wey motor- 
eycle on the market. Our large 






com: 
plete list today. BROWN CYCLE CO., Dept. M 
3018 E. 9ist Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Only *12.35 35 per H. P. 


Simple, durable, powerful—four cycle 
suction feed, make and break ignition. 








SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 H. P. Detroit only $98.75 
Write for Dlustrated ne book today 
Full Line Detroit Engmes | bersepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
380 Bellevue Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 














Chas. E. Besehcl Ce..  287-F oe 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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All women are invited to state their views 
or criticisms pmo A on any subject they see 
fit, and we will publish as many letters each 
month as our space will permit. Successful 
Farming is in no way responsible for the views 
expressed herein. 


ANSWERS “DIFFICULT PROBLEM” 

I saw in the May Women’s Comment a plea fo™ 
help. The little boy plays sick when told to do 
what he doesn’t want to do. In such a case I 
would fall in with his plan and accept the sick idea 
and fuss over him, make out he really was sick or 
lame, and put him to bed and give him some castor 
oil—which is always in order and can do no harm— 
keep him in bed until he is sure he can do what was 
asked of him. Let him judge when the cure is 
complete.—Mrs. A. 8. 

RHUBARB LEAF GREENS 

After waiting a long time, at last I “have one on 
you.”” In the issue of April, 1916, on page 84, 
third column, last agraph, you print a recipe 
for Rhubarb Leaf Greens. Now in nine cases out 
of ten the use of the rhubarb leaf is harmless, but in 
the tenth case oxalic acid is present in the paren- 
chyma of the leaf, and causes severe and sometimes 
fatal poisoning. As with prussic acid in the sor- 

hums, just ~ and why seems to be unknown. 
would suggest that you call attention to this, as 
several cases have occurred within my own ex- 


perience. 

_ Comment: Upon receipt of the above letter, we 
immediately took the question up with the State 
Extension Department and were advised as follows 
Sd one of — nee py “I have looked into the 
iterature with regard to your question con i 
the effect of rhubarb leaves when used as greens. i 
ean find nothi ich would seem to indicate 
any deleterious effect. I do not believe that if there 
is such an effect it can be attributed to the presence 
of oxalates in the leaves. I find oxalic acid 
content of leaves and stem to be approximately the 
same. I also find that the minimum fatal dose of 
oxalic acid is 3.88 grams calculated as calcium 
oxalate. This sqnety is much above the amount 
which would inarily be taken during the course 
of a meal. Rhubarb contains 2.4 . of calcium 
oxalate per kilogram of the material. I am of the 
opinion that the harmful effects appesentiy pro- 
duced by rhubarb greens must have been due in the 
cases recorded to some other factor than the greens.”’ 


ENJOYS FANCY WORK 


We like S. F. so well, we must have it. It is just 
fine for the whole family. The work for ladies is 
good. I wish we could have more fancy work lace 
patterns. I would like some patterns with corona- 
tion braid, also other braids with crochet. I love 
such work. I crocheted the pattern with rickrack 
braid and it is very nice.—Mrs. T. R., Ia. 


FROM A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


My father has been taking 8. F. for a number of 
years. We wouldn't do without it for double its 
cost. It is just grand, and you could ly make 
it better. I like the nice stories which appear each 
month.—Miss G. G., Va. 


MAKES HUSBAND FORGET DUTIES 


In closing must tell you that we appreciate your 
8. F. very much and End a great deal of g« in- 
formation in it. The only thing I have to com- 
plain about it is, that when my husband gets 
started reading, he entirely forgets to cut up the 
wood.—A. P. f., Wis. 


MISS THE BEDTIME STORIES 


The most popular farm paper is the one that has 
something of interest to the whole family, the 
kiddies not excepted. If editors.could only ap- 
preciate the value of the one column they some- 
times devote to « bed time story. In many homes 
8. F. is the only paper that visits it, und the kiddies 
clamor for their part of it. How often mother 
fails to find it, and little hearts suffer disappoint- 
ment so keenly. I know, for I have a little four 
year old lad of my own.— Mrs. J. H. R., Tl. 


WOULD PAY $1 A YEAR FOR S. F. 


Is the Successful Farming worth $1 per year? 
Here is one woman who thinks it is at least. It 
came about like this. A year ago I took a few 
subscriptions for the little magazine in my neigh- 
borhood and I sold Mrs. E. 8. a seven year sub- 
scription. She apparently did not understand 
that she had subscribed for seven years, as the 
other day she phoned me and stated that she 
wished to renew so that the paper would not be 
stopped, as they could not get along without it. 
I assured her that she was entitled to it for at least 
six years yet according to the subscription terms, 
and she certainly was delighted for such good news. 
I thought it was a pretty good testimony as to 
its worth when she was willing to pay one dollar 
a year for it.—H. W. 8., Pa. 


S. F. STANDS FOR PRINCIPLES 
Say, I like the piece on page one hundred and 
forty entitled “The Other Man” by Emma C. 
Moulton, That is just fine. I have been there, 
and it all seems so natural. 
I think S. F. is O. K. What I like me stands 


for principle like a white man.— 


WHOLE FAMILY BENEFITED 
Your paper is so interesting and beneficial for 


all our family. The only fault I can find with it | bi 


is the lack of crochet work. I like the music coupons 
too and the lack of those provoking to! 
—Mrs. W. A. T., Minn. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

















Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of it has provided a system of 
a plucked _spring was elec- communication adequate to 
trically carried from one room _ public needs and sufficiently in 
to another and recognized on advance of existing conditions 
June 2, 1875. That sound to meet all private demands 
was the birth-cry of the tele- _ or national emergencies. 


phone. It has made the telephone 
The original instrument— the most economical servant 
the very first telephone in the _ of the people for social and 


world—is shown in the picture commercial intercourse. 


above. It has organized an operat- 
From this now-historic in- ing staff loyal to public in- 
strument has been developed _terests and ideals; and by its 
an art of profound importance policy of service it has won 
in the world’s civilization. the appreciation and good will 
At this anniversary time, of the people. 
the Bell System looks back on With these things in mind, 
forty-one years of scientific the Bell System looks for- 
achievement and economic ward with confidence to a 
progress,and givesthisaccount future of greater opportunity 
of its stewardship: and greater achievement. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Universal Service 


A New ALADDIN 7-Room Home 


Here’s a new home, fresh from the Aladdin - 
Designing rooms. It has a delightful porch, fF De 
generous living-room, lovely dining-room, ; 
roomy kitchen, inside cellar entrance, three fine 

rooms, bathroom and closets. One of the 
most practical and convenient homes ever de- 
signed. Aladdin saves you from $300 to $400 
on this design 


Price ‘Includes all Material 


—the complete home. All lumber 
cut to fit; sills, joists, studding, 
rafters, sub-floors, sheathing, siding, 
shingles—all hardware, nails, paints, 
varnishes, lath and plaster, and com- 
plete instructions and illustrations. 
<istampstoday for catalog No.470 


North American Construction Co. ! 


One System 








































266 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 





WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY 


STRAIGHT weelty salary of $18.00 to man or 


oman with fair education and good 
d Susp 40 for oar Large Hest  Clres references. i og ag ) Old estab- 
PORT oi, Oe eee eS xAS | PHILADELPHIA, PA., PEPPER BUILDING 


OLD COINS WANTED 
Pay $3.00 to $10.00 for Fiying Eagle Cent dated 


will 
1856. We 


y ums on all rare dimes, garters, 
ete. and l rare ns to 1012. ‘Thousands of colns ap 
or 











A square deal from every advertiser in SUCCESSFUL FARMING is guaranteed. 
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“PULL” ON THE FARM 


“Unless you have a pull you can’t get 
rich fast now-a-days,” is an expression 
that one hears very often. 

We have not made a huge fortune, but 
we have made a very satisfactory showing 
in the last few vears by making our own 
pull,” and all of us pulling one way And 
tell me pray, in what other occupation can 
a whole family pull together so well as on 
a farm. Each individual member is an 
earning factor. Even four year old Ted 
gathers the eggs for us 

Full of business efficiency; making small 
profits count; watching for leaks, et 
John, fresh from college, sort of inspired 


us all to be up and doing. 

Even mother and the girls caught the 
and simply ferreted ways of 
making their end pay, and the vegetables 


spirit out 


that had formerly been left to wi iste were 
canned, the apples were jellied, and the 
quantities of feathers from all our lovely 
white chickens were cured and disposed of 
reaclily 

\ little sign “Refreshing Drinks” 
stationed near the road side served a 
double purpose, for the automobilist, who 
came in to be refreshed, found out about 


our salable produce and on many occasions 
before he left, would almost deple te our 
store. Later we erected a sign board much 
like a hymnal board in a church, and each 
week we would slip in a card announcing 
our wares and prices, 

We discovered that just these “‘littles’’ 
coming in continuously enabled us to buy 
the adjoining eighty that had long been a 
cheris hed dre am M © ° R, 


HANGING SCREEN DOORS 


It is surprising how few persons know 
how to hang a screen door It requires 
more than mechanical skill to hang a 


screen door properly. Common sense is 
the greatest essential in such work. 

The wire side a screen door should 
never be placed on the outside. 

If the wire attached as tight 
should be to give the best service, it will 
have a tendency to draw or warp the 
door a little, and if the wire is on the out- 
side, it will pull the two ends out a little, 
and the weather or atmosphere with differ- 
ent temperatures will the wire in 
drawing the door out of shape. 

If the wire is on the inside of the door, 
it will draw both ends in a little, and the 
natural causes of the warping of the door 
toward the outside will equal the pulling 
and consequently the door 


of 


as it 


assist 


of the wire, 

will be perfectly straight, or so near so 
there will not be an opening at both top 
and bottom of the door to admit flies. | 


If your door is warped try putting other 
side out 

All hooks should be placed on door 
frames, and the eyes in the screen 
door frame. This prevents rattling which 
is so much noticed where the hooks are 
to the doors, as is the usual 
and there is no chance for the 
hook to bounce and drop into the eye 
and shut a person out, when the hook 
is attached to the door jam-instead of 
the 


set 


attached 
custom, 


screen door. 


In spite of the fact that nine tenths of 


the screen doors have loose baggy wire on 
them, very e task to put the 


it 18 a is) 





long way from bein’ all there is to treatin’ 


en wire on stretched perfectly tight and 


smooth. Lay door on the floor. Attach wire 
t one end, and then either nail or block 

» edges of the door to the floor, at a} 
point half way between ends. Then} 
raise each end of the door about an inch 
by inserting a board er blocks under | 


each end, causing the door to bend slightly 


the wire with the hands and 
na tf fast to the other end while the door 
ld on the floor in the middle. The 
wire will stand up in the middle, but the 
the blocks are removed the door 
vill straighten and the wire will drawn 
perfectly tight and smooth.—J. ’ 
AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SCIENTIFIC 
FARMING 
“How things has changed since 
I was a girl,’ — Aunty 
Hopeful, as she picked up the last 
opy of iccessful Farming, | 
which Irwin Almy had just 
ht up from the post office. “Nowa- 
has got to earn his 
bread quite much by the use of his 
brains as by the sweat of his brow—that 
is, if he expects to keep up with the times. 
When I was a girl the rule of ‘R’ came} 
pretty near coverin’ farmin’ just like it 
did schoolin’. In the country school 
teadin’, Ritin’, and Rithmetic was about 
all there was to it and in farmin’ Rotatin’ 
pretty nearly covered it all. Farm folks} 
couldn’t sleep without turnin’ over every 
fifteen minutes because they'd gotten so | 
accustomed to Rotatin’ that they had to 
follow it twenty-four hours a day. 
“Nowadays, ’ continued Aunty, “‘there’s | 
so much in the papers about ‘scientific 
farmin’,’ that even the city man is gettin’ 
a smatterin’ of the fine points of agri- 
culture. He’s learned that Rotatin’ is a 


Stretch 


instant 


wy 


broug 
days a man who farms 


aS 


one’s soil like a gentleman and if a man 
has any intention of turnin’ stones into} 
bread he’s got to mix a little brains with 
his fertilizers. It’s strange, isn’t it, with 
all that’s bein’ said and done in these days 
that there is still them who sticks in the 
ruts. I guess it must be because human 
nature is pretty well cussed with laziness. | 
“Squire Tanner has a cow which Irwin 
says he don’t think will test over two 
percent, but the Squire says he’s got used 
to the cow and the cow has got used to 
him—so what's the use of makin’ a change 
seein’ they’re both gettin’ old and not 
likely to be here much longer anyway! 
I guess the Squire isn’t the only one who’s 
playin’ a losin’ game just because it looks 
too much like work to put a little more 
brains into his efforts to make a livin’. 
Folks in the city who shirk along usually 
end up in the poor house. On the farm it 
seems to be different. Old Mother Earth 
is so kind and so generous that she feeds 
them that don’t deserve it. Usually it 
isn’t until the second or third generations 
that she sends in a bill for their board and 
keep. Then some body has got to pay the 
fiddler, and usu: ally it’s someone who 
wasn’t to blame at all for Mother Earth 
havin’ been cheated out of her rights. 
The old Lady’s got a long memory how- 
ever, and if someone imposes on her good 





nature she’s bound to remember it after 
a while and demand a settlement.’— 
Orin Crooker. 
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No More Stifli N 
Washdays oe 


No more hot, aching heads and & 
tired backs. No more bending over © 
= hot, steaming tubs if there is a 





© in the home. Itconverts the inferno | 
B of summer wash-day into a cool, 
= pleasant task—enables you to get 
. your garments washed, rinsed, 
wrung and on the line in the early * 
morning breeze, before the heat of * 
the day. The secret is in the won- — 
derful little engine mounted right = 
on the frame of the washer. It 
s Operates On gas, gasoline, kerosene | 
or alcohol. Does all the hard work § 
and costs less than 5c a wash for fuel. 


FREE—The “Maytag Laundry Manual’ 
tells the whole story and contains valuable 
formulas on laundering all fabrics. Write 
for a copy new. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY © 
Dept. 54 NEWTON, IOWA 
Branches and Warehouses in All Principal Cities. 


There is a Maytag Washer of ev 
—hand—power driven—electri ceric al bolle 
to the eavieble Maytag S 


padeneetiineanaamneinaatintioaes 


are ¢ -a 
AGENTS *60“ 
Outdoor Lamp and Safety Lantern 
Burns Kerosene. Can't explode. Can't set 
fire toanything. Burns in all kinds of weath- 
er. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. For 
farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 

Automobile Free 


{ We furnish our agents with an 


automobile 
Gbsolutely free. This is no contest in which 
y can get this 


——lls on! 
y one 
Thomas Lantern Co., 3471 East St., Dayton, O. 


free auto. Write quick 
DAISY FLY KILLER tracts aod Bills all + 
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injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6.sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 

u. M1 
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WILL MEND THAT VASE | 

















CROCHETED EDGING 

This unique and pretty pattern will be 
welcome to all crochet workers. If made 
of No. 10 or No. 15 hard twist crochet 
cotton, it will be four or five inches wide 
and will be handsome for trimming the 
ends of runners, bath towels, scarf ends, 
etc. 

Make a chain of 30 st. turn. 

ist. row: 1 sp. to begin the row, 1 
de. in each of next 3 st., 1 sp. (2 ch. skip 
2) 13 de. along ch., 1 sp., 3 de. 1 sp. 
chain 5, turn. 

2d row: 1 sp. 3 de. 1 sp. 4 de. 2 sp. 
4 de. 1 sp. 3 de., 1 sp. chain 5, turn. 

3d row: 1 sp. 3 de. 1 sp. 2 de. ch. 2 
shell over de. in center of previous row, 
ch. 2, 2 de. 1 sp. 3 de. 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. 

4th and 5th rows: same as 3d row, 





working shell in shell instead of over 
double. 

6th row: Same as 2d row. 

7th row: Same as Ist row. 

8th row: Same as 2d row. 

9th row: upper part is same as 3d 
row. Lower part, ch. 10, and catch with 
1 slip stitch to lower edge of the 6th row, 
slip back 3 to the 5th row, then cover 
one-half of the chain of 10 with 8 de., 
ch. 3, 8 de. over the same chain. Repeat 
10th row of top same as 3d row. 

llth row: Same as 3d row for upper 
part, ch. 10, shell over 3 ch. (in center of 
de. at lower edge), ch. 10, slip 1 in edge 
of 4th row, slip back 3 to 3d row, turn 
and cover 10 «4 with 12 de., ch. 2 shell 
in shell, ch. 2, de. 12 over next 10 ch. 
Repeat upper part same as 2d row. 

13th row: Same as Ist to lower edge, 
then chain 12, dc. 4 in space in previous 
row, ch. 2, shell in shell, ch. 2, de. 4 in 
next space, ch. 12, fasten with 1 sli 
stitch to lower edge of 2d row, slip bac 
3, turn. 

14th row: 18 dc. over 12 ch. ch. 6 
form picot, repeat once, 4 dc. in 1 st. 
space, repeat 2 picots, shell in shell with 
2 picots in center of lower shell, make 2 
more picots, 4 de. in next space, repeat 
picots, 18 de. over Ist, 12 ch. Repeat 
remainder of row same as 2d row., Re- 
peat the design to length desired. Use 
the upper part of the design for insertion 
if desired. It will prove effective and 
the whole pattern is simple and the work 
goes quickly.—G. 8. 


HOW TO MAKE SUN PRESERVES 

Certain fruits like strawberries, cherries, 
and raspberries, are particularly pleasing 
when prepared by this method which 
originated in California, the land of fruit. 
The proportions should be: 1 Ib. of fresh 
fruit. 1 lb. of sugar. Place a layer of 
fruit into the bottom of a large enamel 
preserving kettle and add 1 or 2 tbsps. 
of water. Alternate the layers of sugar 
and fruit. Heat very slowly and carefully 
until the sugar is melted, avoiding 
crushing the fruit. Boil from six to eight 
minutes, then pour the mixture in thick 
layers into large platters and set in the 
bright sunshine foraday. It should thicken 
or “jelly” on the platter, after which it 
may be placed in sterilized jars and merely 
be sealed with paraffin.—Mrs. C.F. 


FOR THE SEWING MACHINE 

Cut a small circle of rather heavy 
woolen cloth and keep under the spool 
which is being used on sewing machine. 
This holds the spool steady and supplies 
the thread, especially silk, much more 
evenly.—A. M. A. 
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FARMING 


ork Drags 


Just reach for your package of 
WRIGLEY’S—and take a fresh start! 


It soothes mouth and _ throat, 
stomach and nerves, helps appetite and 
It preserves the teeth — keeps 
An ever-ready friend to 
tired, nervous people. Sealed 
air-tight. Chew it after every meal. 


Two delicious, long-lasting flavors. 


Write for free copy of ‘“WRIGLEY’S 
MOTHER GOOSE”’ in colors, and 


free sample of 


Wm.Wrigley Jr.Co. 
1407 Kesner Bidg. package 
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Send me your name and address and I will 
immediately send you complete description 
and also tell you my easy plan to get a fine 
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HOME CANNING MADE EASY 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
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HE country homemaker can cer- 

tainly be free from one advance in 

the price of food-stuffs because she 
can be her own canning expert. The home 
vegetable garden and fruit orchard must 
supply not only enough for current sum- 
mer use, but enough to provide a store for 
winter as well. Every can, even at the 
lowest estimate, is worth ten cents, and 
many jars of quart size as much as eighteen 
or twenty cents when measured by com- 
mercial standards. Home canned products 
have an actual cash value. 

In the past, however, canning has 
seemed too difficult and results uncertain. 
But today the country homemaker has 
every means offered to her to make her 
canning successful. The government anc 
the state have both come to her aid with 
good bulletins and instructions as to the 
exact way of proceeding. Also many can- 
ning clubs, with their demonstrators, are 
being started in rural sections and are 
especially helpful to the young girls, many 
of whom are carrying off the honors from 
older women, in the number and variety of 
products which they put up. 

This is one branch of housewifery in 
which the woman must use science. Here 
no traditional methods, no “luck” or 
“guesswork” are permissible. I often 
hear a woman say that she cans other 
foods successfully, but that she has “no 
luck with tomatoes,” or someone else 
may never have success with some other 
particular food. Now, before starting on 
any extensive canning or preserving, it 
would be best for the woman to actually 
study the principles of all successful food 
preservation. ‘The answers to many of 
her questions will be found in several 
excellent bulletins like the following, 
which can be obtained free from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington: 
Canned Foods, 
Preserves and 
Jellies.”’ 


Farmers’ Bulletin 203 


o sas 175—‘Home Manu- 
facture of Grape 
Juice.”’ 

= 359 Canning Vege- 


tables in the 
Home.”’ 

There are also two other excellent bulle- 
tins distributed from Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, called 

Principles of Jelly Making’’—Gold- 
thw aite, Price 5 cents 

Preservation of Food in the Home 
Rose, Price 5 cents 

\ reading of such clear, scientific direc- 
tions as given in the above pamphlets, 
would enable any woman to grasp the 
principles of food preservation, which can 
be condensed into the expression, ‘‘perfect 
sterilization.”’ If anyone doubts the pres- 
ence of bacteria or micro-organisms in 
food, a trial at canning corn with imper- 
fect methods will gonvince him that bac- 
teria do exist, and that a knowledge of how 
to kill them is absolutely necessary for 
satisiactory preserving of food products. 

While the old ‘“‘washboiler method”’ of 
canning 1s still common, it is very much 
more unpleasant than the more modern 
way of using a steam cooker, or specially 
manufactured canner. 
cookers on the market which hold from 
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|be set aside for a day or two and then 
tested. This is done by lifting the jar up 


'T » ¢ ’ ™ ’ 2 « pe ; ans Ss i 
Chere are steam | contents and there is no means of testing Se eS re oS ek 
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You 


can SAVE YOUR 
» OLD STOVE 


a pee it with these 
Putty-Like Bricks 
which harden in the fire 


four to sixteen jars at a time. By this 
method, the jars are merely filled with the 
food jo een placed in the cooker, and 
allowed to steam the required number of 
hours. There is no unpleasant lifting of 
hot jars or other dangers attendant on the 
old method. 

In the manufactured canners, we have a 
specially fitted deep tray or shallow pan, 
generally of copper, into which glass jars 
can be placed to continue the sterilizing 
process. One of the newest canners has a 
special steam gauge which automatically 
informs the housewife when the food is 
entirely free from gas and the sterilizing 
process complete. 

Another essential to successful prepara- 
tion is the use of the best kind of con- 
tainer. Some of the newer forms of jars 
have very wide mouths, permitting a whole 
fruit like tomatoes, pears, etc., to be placed 
in them without breaking. These jars 
have either glass tops with rubbers and 
automatic snaps, or various kinds of com- 
position lids which are used only once, but 
which are absolutely air-tight and very 
easy to use. In choosing glasses, try to 
pick out white rather than blue shades, as 
these will look more attractive. Tin con- 
tainers are frequently used where a large 
amount of food is to be handled. These 
come in several sizes and styles, some of 
which need the use of acappingiron. This 
requires some skill in handling, but it is | # gem Bi 
easily acquired with practice. An auto-| ff Ls 
matic sealing machine can be rented for the | ii - wae 
year or bought cooperatively ———— ee 

A scale is almost necessary to success- forurGHTINe 
ful preserving and ra as A cup Antanas 
is not nearly as satisfactory @ MeASUTE AS A | juan siihens 
pound, so that it pays to take the extra Make your own gas (real city gas). A necessity for 
trouble of very accurate weighing. comfort and convenience. Clean—safe—reliable— 

Never stand hot glasses in a draft, or on wanes Ama os 
a wet, cold surface. Use a clock, and be T 7 R R I L. L. 
agg in cee to - time rhage | “EQUALIZING” 
also be careful as to the rapidity with 
which the food is cooking as this is very Gas Machine 
important, especially in jelly-making. A permanent investment on easy terms at reason- 

It seems unnecessary to say that only # tare than one kerosene lamp: no smell, soot smoke 
foods in perfect condition should be or danger. Nothing to get out of order; no bother 
canned. The longer it is between the time cates: Guppiias uniiersh, bem polbencun rs 
of picking and the time of preserving, the : ™*"!cally as wanted. Write for new booklet No. 12. 
more chance there is for germs to develop, Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co. 
and hence, imperfect results to follow. 


(Est. 1864) 103 Park Ave., New York 
; : Lighting F iztur es—Gasoline— Storage Tanks 
Starch cells in beans, corn, and many 
other fruits and vegetables decompose 
rapidly with the effect of heat, so that 
vegetables which have been long exposed 
to the sun in market stands, or which have 
become wilted will never preserve as suc- 
cessfully as those which are prepared while | 
they are crisp and new. All decayed por- | 
tions, spots, blemishes, etc., must be 
shodiehely removed and great care taken After Trial 
in handling the food materials thruout the 
entire process. 

A cooking thermometer is another scien- 
tific aid to perfect success in every case, as 
it is quite well known at what temperature 
certain juices “jell” or when sterilization 
is comalate, Cooking thermometers can 
be bought for a fair price and should be 
part of the equipment of every kitchen. 

Need for Testing in Food Canning 

\fter sterilization is complete, jars may 
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Yes, you may keep 

this new Edison—and 

pom choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 


Free Trial tx: tno rim ripen niet 
tertain your 


hy. Hove all the newest en 


ts. 
will send it to you without a penny down. 
Write pame and adc-ess for our new cok 
aod pictures of new Edison ph b bligati 
K. BABSON, Edi 


F. Phonograph Distributors 
: A352 Edison Block, Chicago, Hilnote 








by its cap, or if it has a spring, by releasing 
the spring and picking up the jar by the 
top. If there has been the least bit of 
decomposition, or if sterilization has not 
been complete, the top will come off. This 
is because the pressure on the top of the 
jar has been relieved from the gas formed 
by bacteria. If decomposition has not 
gone too far, the can may be placed once 


more in boiler or sterilizer and re-sterilized. B | G M oO N EY 
In case any jar spoils, increase the time of GROWI NG F LOWE RS 


|boiling considerably. With tin cans, 

| 7 . > om Easy to make $100 to $200 from small ground; no 

however, there is no need to invert the experience or capital required, develop an independent 

floral business in time if you wish; city pA of 
- . 


(If tin cans | culture Man, 903 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 











lafter the contents is sealed. 
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bulge at_ both ends after they have been 
completely cooled, it indicates that they 
are spoiling and developing gas due to 
some objectionable bacteria, spores, or 
chemical action.—Editor.) It 1s, there- 
fore, necessary in using tin cans to follow 
absolutely the instructions as to the exact 
time for canning any given food. These 
directions are furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Some of the states issue 
similar bulletins and the large commercial 
canning machines are also equipped with 
full directions. 

These directions are as explicit as fol- 
lows, and depend upon the method and 
the apparatus used. For instance in can- 
ning corn, the following rules are given: 

** Recipe for eneing sweetcorn onthecob: Can 
corn same day pic ked. Remove husks, silks, and 
gradeforsize. Blanch on the cobi nasteam chest 
or steamer 10 to 15 minutes. Plunge quickly in 
cold water. Pack ears,alternating buttsand tipsin 
half-gallon glassj ars, or gallon tin cans. Pour over 
boiling hot wots and add 2 evel: easpoonfuls of 
salt to each lon. _Place rubbers and boned : 
position. partially , but not tight. Ca 
tip tin cans. Steriliz ein hot water bath outfit 30 
minuteg , one period ;90 minutesi n water-sealoutfit; 
60 minutesi n steam-pressure outfit under 5 pounds 
of steam ;40 minutesi n aluminum pressure-cooker 
under 20 poundsof steam. Remove jars. Tighten 
covers. Invertto coo land test joints. Wrap glass 
jars with paper and store.’’ 

These exact periods have been so worked 
out and standardized by experts that they 
insure successful canning with tin cans 
even tho there is no way of seeing that the 
contents are thoroly cooked and sterilized. 

It cannot be said too often that canning 
is a science and thatit is only by followin 
exact rules that success ean be obtain 
But the work of even little girls in many of 
the canning clubs of the various states 
proves that by following such directions 
perfect results are bound to follow. 

Beware of ‘ ‘Preserving Powders’’ 

Very often peddlers and druggists, too, 
offer the housewife ‘preserving powders” 
to help her in putting up her preserves. 
These powders do prevent the decay of 
fruit or vegetable, but they are dangerous 
and indeed poisonous, in many cases. 
Never use them, under any circumstances, 
as the proper way to sterilize is by means 
of heat, and it is not necessary to resort 
to any kind of preservative if you follow 
clear directions. 


Points a 
ia tt 
Note—As many questions upon polnts of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Ohio reader asks: ‘Is it proper for 
a gentleman to give a lady a band ring 
as an engagement ring?” 

A set ring of some description is usually 
given before the engagement is an- 
nounced, the conventional engagement 
ring being a diamond solitaire. lain 
band boolean ring is given the bride 
during the wedding ceremony. 

An Iowa reader writes: “Will you 
please tell me whether a young lady 
should admit a young man to her home 
and take his wraps, or should she admit 
him and let him hang up his own wraps? 
Should he be introduced to other company 
present, before he has removed his wraps 
or after? Should he be introduced to 
the company or they to him? 

If the young lady herself admits 
young man, as she may do in ease there 
is not a mi aid, she should tell the young 
man where to hang his coat ond hat. 
Introductions should be deferred until he 
has had time to remove his wraps and is 
ready to enter the room. The regular 
order of introduction is followed, that is, 
a friend or acquaintance is always pre- 
sented to one’s mother or father or near 
relatives, a young man is presented to an 
older man, and a man is always pre- 
sented to a woman. 


the 








A New Jersey subscriber writes: “When | 
a young lady has received a box of candy 
from a young man and he spends the even- 
ing with her, is it proper bor her to open 
the box and offer him some? Is it proper 
for a young lady to ask a youn 
take her to a party or any place she wishes 
to go? Isit roper for a young lady to ask 
a man to call?’ 

A young lady should by all means open 
the box and pass it freely ‘during the even- 


ing. Asa general rule the man is accorded | 
the privilege of inviting the young lady | 


to attend parties and other forms of amuse- 
ment. Frequently girls arrange parties to 
which they invite their men friends, but it 
isnot custcmary for a girl torequest a man 
to take her to this and that and the other. 
A question similar to your last one was 
answered in the February issue. 

A Missouri reader asks: 
for a young man when in a 
to tip his hat when a lady friend enters? 
When the hat is tipped should it be raised 
entirely from the head? 

A man should always remove his hat 
when greeting a lady, and if inside of a 
building or home, should stand with it in 
his hand while talking toher. Out of doors, 
where there is danger of taking cold, he 
may liftit from his head and replace it 
immediately. Touching the hat is the sal- 
ute which a servant, such as a coachman 
or chauffeur, uses in acknowledging or- 
ders from his mistress.—Bertha Averille. 

TEN-CENT HELPS 

Something new for the house occasion- 
ally is what makes the constant round of 
housework endurable and even interesting. 
I have repeatedly found that some new 
labor-saving device, or a piece of useful 
and pretty furniture has helped me thru 
a busy summer or alonely winter season. 

It was during a time when every dollar 
was needed for absolute necessities that 
I began collecting my ten-cent helps. The 
house was beginning to acquire the dilapi- 
dated, discouraging appearance that comes 
from several years of enforced neglect. 

“T might spare ten cents,” I said one 
day, withalaugh. Then I added seriously, 
“Why not? Quite often I can spare ten 
cents from the housekeeping allowance or 

the egg money. I’m going in for ten-cent 
improvements!” 

y first purchase was a chair-seat which 
I tacked sally in place after removing 
the sagging, broken cane from a rocker. 

With my next dime I bought a can of 
varnish-stain and brightened up all the 
scarred, dingy dining-room chairs. It 
did not seem possible that an expenditure 
of twenty cents could work such a change 
in the appearance of a room. 

We entertained frequently in the most 
informal way, and I began observing that 

repeated laundering was wearing out my 
best napkins, and it was not easy 7 then 
to replace them. For ten cents ught 
a quantity of plain white paper bee. = 
which were good enough for family dinners 
and evening “spreads” for our intimate 
neighbors. And, oh, the work those paper 
napkins did save! A few paper “‘table- 
cloths” at twelve cents each and & package 
of paper doilies for a dime also helped out 
on many occasions. 

It required two dimes to buy the neat 
brass towel-bar which I fastened to the 
wall on our windy side porch behind which 
wet umbrellas could be slipped and secure- 
ly held in stormy weather. This saved 
unsightly drippings across dining room 
and kitchen floors. 

Other dimes from time to time went 
for a fruit jar wrench, a clothes sprinkler, 
a wire soap-shaker in which I can use 
pieces of soap to the last shred, and which 
is more sanitary than the cloth bag I had 
been using for that purpose. Garment 
han keep my freshly laundered skirts 

poet one: from becoming wrinkled. 

rit i is quite rising how much interest 
can be mfused into the housekeeping by 
even ten-cent purchases if they are care- 
fully chosen.—A. M. A. 
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50c Aluminum 
Stewpan 
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Railway Mail Service Positions for Women 
~_ Pays up to $1800 Pay up to $1800 
P. O. Clerk or Carrier Government Clerk 
Pays up to $1200'€ © Pays up to $1800 
Castoms or Revenve Service 
Up to 82190—82500 Up to $1800—£2500 
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Book and Advice FREE. 
WATERS & ot 00, 4297 Warder Bidg., Washington, D. 0. 


A careful study of the advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming will be 
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number and size of each pattern you want 





June, 1916 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly 
How to Order Patterns and in full. Let us know the correct 
Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 


Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 


> 
Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal sub- 
cription to Successful Farming at 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns for a 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 
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Catalog Notice % 
ren’s Patterns, as well as the latest Embroidery > 
Dressmaking giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


nd 10 cents in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 1916 Large Sprin 
ummer Catalog containing over 400 Designs of Ladies, Misses 
also a Concise and Comprehensive Article on 


* and Child- 














1720—A Smart but Simple Dress. The ‘one 
piece’’ dress has lost none of its popularity, and is 
especially attractive in the lovely materials of this 
season. The style here portrayed has a chemisette 
cut with low neck outline. The sleeve may be in 
wrist length or in the cool and comfortable elbow 
length. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cts 

1714—A Simple ‘‘Easy to Make’’ One Piece 


Dress — With sleeve in either of two lengths. This 
will make a splendid play suit. It may be worn 
with bloomers. Back and front of this model are 


cut in one with the sleeve, so that there are only 
a few seams to sew. The pattern is cut in five 
sizes: 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents. 

1721—A Good Model for a School or Play 
Dress. The body and sleeves of this model are 
cut in one. The sleeve in wrist length has a band 
cuff. In short length the sleeve is ideal for warm 
weather. It is finished with a trimming band. 
The pattern for this neat little dress is easy to 
develop. It is cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. Price 10 cents. 

1715—Ladies Apron—With or without sleeve 
in either of two lengths and with collar, or with 
neck edge in square outline. This style is good for 
housekeepers, or for studio wear. The pattern is 
cut in three sizes: small, medium, and large. 
Price 10 cents. 

1731—Girls *‘Middy’’ Dress—With sleeve in 
either of two lengths. The skirt is gored and 
pleated. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Price 10 cents. 


‘ / | / 
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1732—Ladies Shirt Waist—With sleeve in 
either of two lengths. As here shown, white linen 
was used. he pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 
10 cents. 

1735—Men’s Negligce or Outing Shirt— 
With sleeve in either of two lengths and collar 
rolled high or low. The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches breast 
measure, neck measure to correspond in sizes 15, 
15%, 16, 16%, 17, 17% and 18. Price 10 cents. 

1709-1703—A Stylish Gown for Calling or 
Afternoon Wear. Waist 1709—Skirt 1703. 

The waist pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 


| 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The skirt in 





six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. Two separate patterns. Price 10 cents 
for each pattern. 

1693—-Misses and Small Women's Dress— 
with sleeve in either of two lengths for the waist 
is made with a pointed vest, topped by a jaunty 
collar. The ripple peplum may be omitted. The 
full flare skirt has a lap tuck in front. The pat- 
tern is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Price 10 cents. 

1342—Ladies Apron. This appropriate design 
will be found comfortable, convenient and ser- 
viceable. The free edges of neck, sleeve, pocket 
and right fromt may be trimmed with bands of 
contrasting material; (pattern for these bands are 
furnished with the model) or the edges may be 
underfaced, bound or hemmed. It is cut in three 
sizes: small, medium and large. 10 cents. 




















1725—A Simple Stylish Skirt. The model is cut 
on good lines and with graceful, becoming fulness. 
It has jaunty pockets, that may be useful as well 
as ornamental. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure, 
Price 10 cents. 

1697—A Stylish Gown Especially Designed 
for Mature Figure. This model is fine for com- 
binations of materials, for serge and satin, broad- 
cloth and suede or silk, for chambrey and gingham. 
This style is easy to develop and very attractive. 
If linen is chosen the panel and vest may be em- 
broidered. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 

ice 10 cents. 

_1702—A Dainty Frock. This style may be made 
with a separate guim or underwaist and with 
sleeve in single or dou oe pet The neck may be 
high or round and low. allie, tub silk, crepe de 
chine, lawn, dimity, voile, batiste, nun’s veiling, 
and organdy are also nice for this model. The 

attern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

ice 10 cents. 

1726—A Splendid Model for House or Porch 
Wear. The fronts of the waist are made with a 
coat closing and are rolled back in low neck style. 
The skirt is a four gore model. The pattern is 
cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Price 10 cents. 

1696—Boys Blouse Suit with Shield. This 
design is especially adapted for wash fabrics. 
The shield may be omitted.The pattern is cut in 
four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Price 10 cents, 




















RECIPES 
Scalloped White Potatoes—Peel the po- 


tatoes and slice thm. Butter the baking 
dish, and in the bottom place a layer of 
the potatoes; season with salt, pepper, 
and bits of butter; strew over all a little 
aaaned onion, and a thin sifting of 
flour. Proceed in this manner until all 
the potatoes have been used, then pour 
over all enough sweet milk to cover, 
jlace a tight cover over the dish, and 
fake for thirty minutes in a hot oven. 
Remove the cover, let the potatoes brown, 
and serve. 

Strawberry Ice Cream—Seald 1 pt. of 
new milk with 3 c. of sugar. Set aside to 
cool. Crush and strain 3 pts. of ripe 
strawberries. Add to the milk with 1 pt. 
of whipped cream and freeze. Serve 
garnished with ripe berries.—Mrs. J. H. R. 

Chicken and Ham Sandwiches—To 1 c. 
of finely chopped, cooked chicken, add 
¥% c. of chopped boiled ham and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix toa eee Se 
with thick, sweet cream and sp be- 
tween thin ‘slices, of buttered white bread. 
Cut into triangles and wrap in waxed 

paper.— Mrs. A. 

" eter’ Trifle »—Line a glass dish with 
po age a of ee ee ee — 

may and we 
poe. =" strawberries. Then make a 
custard of the yolks of three ye. 
of s , and 1% c. of milk. I and 
ur it over the contents of the dish. 

Whip the whites of the eggs —o ~ 
with 3 tbsp. of dered sugar, an 

upon the top. Serve very cold.—F. I. L. 
Buttermilk Biscuits—1 pt. of good thick 
buttermilk, scant 14 tsp. 

baking-po wder, 1 tsp. salt, lard the size 
of an egg, enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Bat out and bake in quick oven. 

N. ew Polatoes—Youn or potatoes are 
good cooked whole being well 
cleaned. Choose those about as big as 
walnuts, cook — ae ay awe 
of en done, dress with a 
drown buster sauce made with milk or 
cream. Still another way to serve them 
is to cook them with young beets, small 
and tender, drain off the water, and dress 
with a French dressing, vinegar, pepper 
and salt.—Mrs. R. 8. M. 


TOUGH CUTS MADE TENDER 
The expensive cuts of meat are naturally 
more tender, and are supposed to be 
ws flavored than the cheaper cuts, but 
do not contain so much nutriment 
ps need be no more appetizing. Rapid 
cooking hardens protein but slow cooking 
and confined steam guarantees tender 
results. The cheaper roasts should be 
seared in a hot skillet or hot oven and 
then be cooked slowly, tightly covered, 
in a fireless cooker or the range oven, so 
that all flavors and juices will be retained. 
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The Long Blue 
Chimney Oil Stove 


| 2,000,000 Women Vouch ForThis: 













HAT the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove with its Jong blue 
chimney has solved the problem of always ready, quick, clean 
and intense cooking heat. 


That the New Perfection is as convenient as ‘‘gas’’ 
nomical than any stove burning manufactured gas. 


That the New Perfection is durable, and easy to care for. 
That the New Perfection gives better baking results than any 





and more eco- 






That the New Perfection does awav with the dirt and drudgery of 


i oder chown 


2 the coal or wood range. 

a Look for the Long Blue Chimney 

It’s the surest way of identifying the New Perfection. More import- 
ant still—it is this feature which has made the New Perfection the 
ss most used oil stove on earth. The long blue chimney converts every 
drop of oil into clean, intense, odorless heat. The long blue chimney 
makes the New Perfection the permanently satisfactory oil stove. 


New Perfections, in many styles and sizes, are sold by most good 
dealers. Prices from $3.00 up. 












NEW PERFECTION OVENS 


= NEW PERFECTION 

= KEROSENE WATER HEATERS Piss to eee. 

3 Have three long chimneys and tion because of 

Be : correct heat 

> provide an abundant circulating circalatiea—no 

% | supply of hot water for kitchen, air pockets. 
Glass or steel 





laundry and bath. 
easily installed. 


Eve doors. Fit any 


stove. 




















THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7552 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





Write Dept. R for free 
catalogue and booklet 
‘What Woman 
Should Know.” 


Also made in Canada 
by the Perfection Stove y 
Co., Ltd,, Sarnia, Ont. 
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Tough steaks should have the fibres 
cous but not cut so that juices wiil 
escape, "then should be steamed. This | 
may be ace omplished either in the steamer 
when they will be deliciously tender, or in | 
the skillet in the frying process, after this | 
fashion: pound, dredge, put in a greased | 
skillet, pour on @ little water, cover tight 
pone rat a till ready to turn. Repeat 
for the other side, and season, adding a| 
little more water if necessary. No more 
water should be used than will be evapor- | 
ated when the steak is cooked thru, so that | 
the meat will be fried nicely, and not | 

“boiled,” and so that there will be only 
fryings le ft. to blend with flour for making | 
gravy.—R. B. N. 


When canning tomatoes give them a 
fresher, finer flavor by putting in as much 
salt as you would if preparing them for 
immediate table use. This also helps them 
to keep under trying conditions. 


















Aluminum Cooking Set 


Seven Articles for 
Daily Use 


Sent Postpaid as per Special Offer Below 
Every housewife is familiar with the 
merits of pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and is very ans.ous to have them. Here is 
a very practical combination roaster and 
cooker that will do the work of seven dif- 
ferent kitchen utensils, as follows: 
Ist, 6-quart Berlin Kettle; 2nd, Double Boil- 
er; 3rd, 6-quart Roaster; 4th, 6-quart Steamer; 


Sth, uart Casserole, 6th, 3-quart Baking 
Dish; , Colander. 


M ‘Off ¢ Compination 4-piece Roaster 
y er: Cooker given postpaid for sub~ 
scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $3.50; 
for for $2.00 in subscriptions and $1.00 in cash additional. Subscriptions may be taken at our 


regular rates, which are as follows: Seven years for $1. 00; Five years for 75cents; Three years 
for 50 cents; Two years for 35 cents; One year for 25 ce nts. 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, 85 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Used Like This,6 Quart Steamer. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





SY STEMATIZING DAILY TASKS 
HE thing that is most responsible for 
the great difference between the | 
working world of yesterday and the 

working world of today is the scientific 
division of labor, the giving of merely a | 
phase of a work to an individual or group, 
that they may become quick and accurate 
in their line. This leads to efficiency in 
the various parts and tends to a prac- 
tically perfect whole. 

While this system is the most practical 
and perfect for the business world it is 
not best to follow it too absolutely in 
housework. Homes are something more | 
than factories with the first aim a con- 
tinual turning out of perfect results. They 
are practical schools where the daughters, 
under the leadership and with the co- 
operation of mother, all learn the various 
departments of housework and home- 
making. 

Where there is but one daughter, or 
only one old enough to be much help, she 
and mother usually unite for most of the 
work and thru this partnership the girl 
gets an insight into it all. But if there 
are several girls the most satisfactory 
plan is a definite “division of labor” that 
they agree on among themselves, with a 
systematic exchange of work at the end 
of each week. No one then has a chance 
to get very tired of doing anything, and 
no one can feel that she is imposed on or 
has the harder lot, for a sister is to ex- 
change places with her in a few days. | 
Also, the little spirit of wholesome riv: alry 
that ‘takes pride in seeing a certain part of | 
the work as well, or a fittle | better, done 
during her week than during another's is 
a pretty good check on any tendency to 
carelessness. 

Each (or in couples, or in turn, if they 








Flows. 





room together) should be responsible for 
the care of her own room. Then one week 
one girl has the kitchen and pantry as her 
special care, with a watchful eye on floor 
walls, woodwork, sink and lights, as wel 
as the dishwashing. Assistant cook is| 
the position of another girl for the same 
week, while a third has charge of the liv- 
ing rooms, halls and porches, or whatever 
variation of the scheme is necessary to 
accommodate the arrangement of thehome. 

The best of a system of this sort is 
its all-the-year-round advantages. If 
girls are in school they cannot help as 
much as during vacation, but they can 
help more, and very much more easily, if 
they follow a definite plan, than they 
otherwise could. 

The old-time “cleaning days,”’ ‘‘dusting 
days” and so on are not as popular as they 
used to be. Rather, now, we spread the 
work evenly over all the days and try to 
keep pretty well cleaned up and dusted all 
the time. This is especially easy where 
there are several girls and there is a sys- 
with each 


tematic division of the work, 
one Division Superintendent over, and 
responsible for, her share.—Mrs. F. A. N. 


INEXPENSIVE LINGERIE 

The year preceeding the time that I ex- 
pected to start for college in a distant state 
was filled with happy preparation. 

[ planned undergarments that would be 
dainty and inexpensive, and come from 
the laundry without disaster to themselves 
or to my pocketbook. To that end I fairly 
haunted remnant sales of white oods, and, 
one, by one, found wonderful bargains in 
soisette, nainsook, and other beautiful 
fabrics. 

did not spend a cent for trimmings, 





except the necessary thread; necks, arms 





(and lower edges were finished with em-| 


broidered scallops, which anyone can do. 
These were marked by tracing with a pen- 
cil half way around buttons of various 
sizes. Astrong thread was first run around 
the markings to insure strength and then 
the scallops were worked in the usual 
manner. 

I either crocheted beading or embroid- 
ered eyelets to run ribbon through. None 
| had elaborate embroidery*and the work 
took but little time or eye strain. This 
method never will result in a worn out 
garment with the trimming still good, or 
worn out trimming on a good garment, and 
besides, it gives an individual touch that 
all girls desire. 

The beautiful texture of some of the 
fabrics was no small part of the success and 
none cost me more than ten cents a yard, 
though the original price had in some in- 
stances been five times that amount.— 
E.C.8 

MUSIC COUPON 
Vocal 

They're Waiting Where the Jordan Gently 
Sacred solo with piano accompani- 
ment and violin obligato. 

Robins are Singing Again. Beautiful 
song of spring and nature. Furnished as 
a solo for high, medium, or low voice, 
also as a duet for high and low voice; | 
also mixed quartet. ‘The melody is so 
beautiful that it was arranged for piano 
or organ. 

Our Boys in Blue. Beautiful tribute to 
the famous G. A. R. boys of America. 

Sweethearts Still. The accompaniment is 
very pretty and is arranged for a medium 
voice. 

Sweethearts and Roses, words and music 
by Jeffrey T. Branen. A beautiful love 
song, accompanied by a sweet melody. 

The Newsboy and the Apples, a comic 
tragedy of two red-cheeked apples from 
the country. 

Instrumental 

Evening Song (Abendlied) by Bohm. 
This instrumental piece, is a famous| 
classic. 

Little Bo-Peep Mazurka. This choice 
number delights all who hear it. 

Loreley by Silcher Here is an easy ar- | 
rangement of this wonderful world famous | 
melody suitable for organ or piano 

Shuman’s Serenade. 

Shepherd Boy. By Wilson. 

Pilgrim Chorus (a wedding march) by| Ni 
Richard Wagner. 











JUNE MUSIC COUPON 


You may select from onetoall copies of music 

from the list below, each copy of music to cost | 
you five cents, and the order must be accom- 

panied by one coupon. Put X in front of the 
titles you desire, write your name and address || 
plainly where indicated. C oin or stamps ac- || 
ce pted 3 in payment Wrap coins in piece of 


paper. 
Vocal 
They're Waiting Where the Jordan Gently 
ows. 
Robins Are Singing Again (High. Low, 
Medium). | 


Our Boysin Blue. 

Sweethearts Still. 

Sweethearts and Roses. 

The Newsboy and the Apples. 
Instrumental 

Evening Song 

Little Bo-Peep Mazurka. 

Loreley. 

Shuman’s Serenade. 

Shepherd Boy 

Pilgrim Chorus. 


Adc iress . 
copies marked X in above coupon for which I 
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Victrola IX, $50 


Other styles $15 to $400 
AVING a Victrola is 
just like having the 

greatest singers in your 
home. 


It places at your command the most 
famous artists of all the world to sing 
and play for you the music you know 
and like best. 


Hear your favorite music at 
any Victor dealer’s. Write 
to us for catalogs. 









/ These things ruin a woman's 
complexion—they can be re- 
moved from the oes tender, 
delicate skin by the use of 


/ FAIRSKIN (, 
Wilsons®3RSN Cream 
me I ee sane a. yy a Le 3 it it 
is not perfectly Sp ey pe we Lanny | your mon 

Every woman should A _——— Cream; it 
| ts wonderful; L- 00 by mail and your com on — worries 
Fowaer,’ 50c Dens Wilson's Fairskin ‘airskin Soap, 
pinson CREAM CO., Dept. R-6, Charleston, S.C, 


MONITOR .: 











IRON 


MAKES pans 


Seria’ e 
ee fas 


ove——no drudgery 
—- instant 


o experience needed. 
< easiest, fastest gelling, 
known fron_ made, _New Low Terms. Exclusive 
territory. Sample Free to workers, Write today. 


The Monitor SadironCo.711 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 
Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Typewriter 
—latest Model 5, back spacer, tabu- 
lator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 
— Mos 
FRE RIAL—No Advance Payment! 
Rend alittle dit each month until our 
sm: ceis or § 
‘or ig —= amy FREE 
writer ° . 
Tpeweiere Distributing Syndicate 
10-60 S Wabash Avenue, Chicago 






























RUNS ON ALCOHOL 
anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
a. Convenient. Much cheaper 
erate than other fans, 12-inch 
es. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
ngs genuine comfort and satisfac- 
tion ideal for the sick room. Third 
season. A proved success. The W on- 
der Fan. Price $16.50 cash with 
order only, delivered prepaid fn 
the continental U.S.A. Lake Breeze 
Motor, 662 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


GIRLSa»°- BOYS 


Send ten cents in silver for a 15 cent box of my Sani- 
tary Rings for Fruit Jars. Much better than Rub and 
lots cheaper. Sell to your neighbors and make some 
Ready Money,Quict. 7.4. Jackson, Box 205 Ft. Recovery Ohio 




















SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S | 
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If the corn does not grow, weeds take its | 
place. If the right kind of thoughts are 
not cultivated, the wrong will crop up. 

If you clean your wringer with kerosene 
wash it thoroly with soapsuds, rinse and 
wipe dry, as kerosene rots rubber. For 
this reason ammonia is better. 

Boil potato skins for an hour or two in 
the new kettle to prepare it for use, then 
wash with hot water, and rub with a little 
lard daily for several days. 

Lack of criticism, or at most, its very 
tactful use, is the keynote of harmonious 
living. 

When food is to be rolled in flour, sugar, | 
bread or cracker crumbs, use a square of | 

aper instead of a plate. Lift the mee 
by corners and edges and shake till the 
pieces to be dusted are covered. 

To prevent shrinking, thoroly wet new 
gingham in cold, salty water. Squeeze 
carefully, fold (without wrinkles) in a 
sheet, let lie several hours and iron. 

Try to be patient with the children in 
their questioning. The knowledge that 
they acquire in this daily intercourse is 
usually fully as important, and often bet- 
ter remembered than that acquired in 
books. 

The best way to clean a stained vinegar 
cruet, bottle, or vase, is to put a teaspoon 
of lye in it, fill with water, let stand three 
days, empty and rinse. 

Butter may be kept sweet a long time 
even without ice, if it is packed in a crock, 
a cloth laid over, then covered with a thick 
layer of salt. Turn back the cloth to get 
butter when needed, then replace. 

The world may not feel that it has to 
give us a living but it certainly will not 
gainsay our right to earn one. 

If strained honey granulates, set the 
vessel containing it in hot water till it 
becomes right. 

If there are mouldy spots on any of 
the walls or ceilings, wash thoroughly with 
a weak solution of chloride of lime, while | 
some one investigates and removes the 
cause of their presence. 

If the cistern water is discolored, or not 
sang clear, all sediment will settle if | 

orax and powdered alum are added to it | 
in the proporiton of two ounces of each | 
to twenty barrels of water. 

Drop everything and accept husband’s 
invitation to take a drive. No danger of 
the work running away while you are| 
gone, but you will be in better shape to 
andle it when you get back. 


If you are nervous about hot fruit | 
breaking the jars, stand a silver knife in | 
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Take a 
KODAK 


with you. 


Double the fun and prolong the pleasures of every 
outing with Kodak pictures. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State St., Rocnester, N. Y. 





the glass jar and there will be no danger. | 
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The sooner we get it out of our systems | 
the better it will be for us—this thought 
that there may be a prize for us in time’s 
lottery. This life of ours is a mathemati- 
cal problem and our tomorrows will be 
made up of the effects of today’s causes. 

Oh, dear! How easy it is to become 
self-centered—yes, just plain, common 
selfish, if there isn’t something definite 
to awaken a community spirit. 
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Learn to calculate in percentages, 
saving of one cent on a ten cent article 
seems small, but it is a saving of ten per 
cent—ten dollars in a hundred. 

A smile at just the right time in the 
morning may precipitate an epidemic of 
happiness that will nr all day. 

To the cheerful heart every day is fine. 

Happiness is contagious. 



















Butter-fat is a paying crop and costs 
less to deliver than any other on the farm. 


The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 


—Mrs. F. A, Nisewanger. |Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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Pirate-Proof Land Titles 


The older this world gets the more complicated be- 
comes the registration of land titles—and also the more 
costly. Feed in good for nothing unless it can be used— 
and it adds much to the peace of mind as well as to the 
use to which it may be put, if the ownership is settled be- 
yond dispute. 

Our present methods of recording the title to land are 
too cumbersome and too senseless. It adds to the chance 
of error. We must have a more simple and a cheaper way 
of transferring ownerships. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
there are “land pirates” who have nothing better to do 
than look for flaws in land titles so they can contest the 
ownership, we need a system of registry which is pirate- 
proof. Such a system is the Torrens system of register- 
ing land titles. 

The lawyers and abstract men are going to lose by 
the general adoption of the Torrens system, for it does 
away with these expensive and useless side lines to the 
transfer of property. It will save millions of dollars in 
fees that now go to private interests and which ought to 
remain in the pockets of the people. 


This system is already in use in Australia, New Zealand, Prussia, 
portions of Canada and in ten states of the United States. It should 
prevail thruout the world and especially thruout the United States. 


What the Torrens System of Land Registry is will be fully explained 
in our Jully number, and suggestions will also be made as to what you 
can do to bring about its general adoption. 


Live -Stock Market Manipulation 


The margin of profit demanded by middlemen between producer and consumer is most extor- 
tionate at times. This is especially true in connection with produce of a perishable nature, and grains, 
yet even in the live-stock industry there are so many elements entering this important business to widen 
the margin that are wholly unnecessary that it is simply appalling. 

The principal live-stock market paper features prominently what purports to be the condition 
of the hog market at a Missouri River market. Every day or two it will register a break in the hog 
market as being 10, 15, 25, or 50 cents, and the aggregate of the months of October and November 
1915 by viewing only the head lines, would seem to indicate a decline from $8.00 a ewt. to about $10.00 
less than nothing, while actually the aggregate decline was only about $1.60. Similar conditions prevail 
in other large live-stock markets. 

In addition to enlarging on what is above outlined, the writer of this article which is to appear in our 
July number, explains fully other methods used by the buyers for the various packing concerns to beat 
down the price to be paid to stock growers, by manipulation of various forms, all of which is very in- 


teresting, and will no doubt be news to many of our readers 
Profits In Cow Testing The Model Cement Walk 
Cement walks around the house and yard 


Milk testing is the only method by which 
are now almost a necessity. The ordinary walk 










MORE THAN 700,000 CIRCULA 
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“Lady Boarders’? may be detected. The out- 


ward appearance of a cow is no sure guide to 
the amount and quality of milk she gives. A 
cow must yield from 6000 to 7000 pounds of 
milk yearly before she begins to make a profit. 

The problem of carrying the laboratory to the 
farm is solved by Milk Testing Associations. 
The work that is now being done by Milk 
Testing Associations and how they may be 
formed in various communities is fully explained 
in this article. 


Keep Refrigerator Clean 


Ptomaine poisoning, typhoid fever, and other 
intestinal disorders have their origin right in the 
innocent looking ice box. The damp atmos- 
phere of the refrigerator is a prolific breeding 
ground for germs. 

The necessity of, and complete directions for, 
thoro cleaning of the refrigerator is given in this 
article which is to appear in our July number. 


from kitchen porch to pump, cellar door, or 
chicken house, need not be over two feet, or two 
and one-half feet wide. In this article is given 
full and complete directions for the mixing of 
concrete and the making of cement walks. The 
writer explains how to make two different 
finishes, the usual finish, and also the pebble 
surface finish which is now growing to be quite 
popular. 


Shortening Blue Monday 


“Blue Monday” is the “bugaboo” of many a 
farm wife. Monday, to most farmers’ wives, 
means wash-day with all its strenuous labor. 
Therefore, anything that will tend to make 
that task easier will be welcomed on every hand. 

In this article, to appear in our July number, 
hints and suggestions are given that if followed 
will reduce the length of time and amount of 
labor necessary to properly cleanse the family 
wash. 


Read July Successful Farming 


Successful Farming is full of interest for every member of the family. 
few of the many-special articles that will appear in Successful Farming for ‘July. 


The above are only a 
In addition to the 


special articles, our readers will be delighted with the articles to be found in the regular departments 


which include the following: 
Inside News From Washington 
Squibs From a Farm Wife 
Home Amusement Page 
Page Devoted to Flowers 
Questions and Answers 


Dairy Dept. 
Poultry Dept. 
Veterinary Dept. 
Home Dept. 
Music Dept. 


Our Young Housekeepers 
Our Junior Farmers 

Our Cartoon Page 

Our Bulletin Page 

Points on Etiquette 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 
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GOING UP 


Darling in Des Moines Register and Leader 
FIXING UP A LITTLE OF THE OLD FASHIONED REMEDY 





















Darling in Des Moines Register and Leader 
THE PEACE DOVE; ““MERCY, WHAT’S THAT!” 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





WHAT HE NEEDED 

Mr. Paine had become much disturbed 
over some stomach difficulty and had 
decided to consult a noted specialist. 
Accordingly he was ushered into the office 
of the great physician, complaining that 
he felt very badly right then. 

“What did you have for luncheon?” 
the doctor inquired. 

Mr. Paine answered thoughtfully: “I 
had crabs en casserole, bisque soup, a 
little chicken, nut salad, ice cream, 
coffee, crackers and cheese.”’ 

The great specialist gave him an X- 
ray look. 

“You don’t need a stomach specialist,”’ 
he said. ‘You need a brain specialist. 
Twenty-five dollars, please.’’ — Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





“Don’t you patronize the hotel barber 
any more?” 

“No. He’s too absent-minded. Last 
time I went in for a shave he pinned a 
newspaper around my neck and handed 
me a towel to read.’’—Browning’s Mag- 
azine. 


Son: “I hope, governor, that when I 
attain to your years I'll know more than 
you do.” 

Father: I'll go you one better, my 
boy, and hope that when you reach my 
age you'll know as much as you think 
you know now.” 





\ little boy was inclined to meddle 
with the telephone. His mother not want- 
ing him to do so said, “Tommy if you 
don’t stop meddling with that phone, the 
manager will pull every hair out of your 
head.” 

“Mamma,” said Tommy ‘Mr. Baldwin 
hasn’t any hair on his head, I'll bet he 
has been monkeying with the telephone.” | 


NOT A GO 

Impecunious Suitor (endeavouring to 
make himself agreeable to Angela’s papa:) 
“What a charming place you have here, 
sir! Does it go all the way to that grove 
over there?” 

Unsympathetic Papa: “It does.” 

Impecunious Suitor. ‘And all the way 
to that stone wall in the distance on this 
side?” 

Unsympathetic Papa: “It does. And 
it goes all the way to the river on the 
south, and all the way to the main road 
on the north. But it does not go with my 
daughter Angela.” 

HE CANNOT 

“Why do you keep borrowing his 
trombone? You can’t play it.” 

“And he can’t play it either while I’ve 
got it. Can he, now?’’—News. 

SIMPLIFIED HIS ENGLISH 

‘Twas shortly after the Civil war and a 
young Northern engineer was superintend- 
ing some negro laborers erecting a bridge 
‘Reverse that beam,” he directed. The 
men paused then proceeded as before. 

“Reverse that beam!’’ he yelled—some 
confusion but no better result of his order. 
Utterly out of patience he yelled once 
more with much emphasis. An amused 
bystander @allled, ‘Jes’ turn her end fer end 
boys,” and with relieved grins the men 
swung the beam into place!—M. V. M. J. 





Teacher: Helen, how do they get the 
sap out of the trees? 
Helen: Squeeze it.—R. B. 


—_ 


Hit and 10155 


One of Harold’s little boy friends when 
calling on him was invited in the house, 
but replied, “No my feet are dirty.’ 
“Never mind that,’’ answered the boy 
“You've got your boots on.”’—Mrs. B. H. 

Glen was missing so I called and called 
but no answer. Soon I found him in the 
barn with a halter slipped over his head 
chewing at a piece of hay. After several 
unsuccessful efforts to get an answer, he 
said “Don’t you know horses don’t 
talk?”—Mrs. B. H. 


A little girl was just beginning to study 
out things for herself and noticing a 
telephone line strung along, remarked 
“How tall that woman must be to hang 
her clothes on there!’’—Mrs. B. H. 





Showing a new baby to the children a 
mother asked, “Isn’t this a nice Christ- 
mas present?” ‘“Yes’’ came a little voice, 
“but is that all we are going to get?’”— 
Lela H. 


Hazel kept asking her mamma to feel 
how her sore finger hurt. “Why Hazel, 
I can’t feel how it hurts’ said her mother. 
“Yes you can, you just feel of it and I'll 
say ouch!””—Mrs. W. B. K. 





CHICKEN TEETH 

Five year old Hazel remarked to little 
Ruth who was examining a dolls mouth, 
“No, your dolly ain't dot no teef, Ruth 
they ain’t hatched yet.”—Mrs. W. B. K. 

Excited Boy—‘‘Mamma the old hen was 
chasing the kitten, and that little kitten 
spit on his paw and threw it at the old hen; 
he did honest!’’—Opal Burnes. 


He—“T guess I’ll go now.” 


She—“‘One should never one 


1€8s ; 


should always be sure.’””-—Michigan Gar-| she has sold all her eggs. f 
‘ had she at first?—C. V. M., Osseo, Mich. 


goyle. 











THE SYMPTOMS 
“He says I am not like other girls!” 
“And he says his car is not like other 
cars! 
You are both his first, dear! 


TOO AIRY 
“*Mrs. Massey has had the earache ever 
since moving into the new flats.”’ 
“Yes; I guess the keyholes are too 
drafty for her!’’—Chicago News. 


TWO WISHES 
Husband—“Say, Maggie, I wish you 
could make cake like my mother.” 
Wife—“Yes, and I wish you could make 
the amount of salary like my father.’”’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


ARMY PROBLEM 

The Russian Army was drawn up in 
solid square with Japanese prisoners in the 
front rank. The Japanese Army was 
drawn up in solid square with the Russian 
prisoners in front rank. It was found 
that the total number of Russians including 
prisoners was 6549 and the total number 
of Japs including prisoners was 4773. 
_ a A prisoners in each army?— 


AND NOW THEY’RE ENGAGED 

Miss Hunter—‘“‘Weren’t ar surprised 
when you heard about my horse running 
away with me?” 

Mr. Jollier—‘Not very. I'd do the 
same thing myself if I got the chance.”’"— 
Ledger. 


EGG PROBLEM 
A woman sells half an egg more than 


| half her eggs. She then sells half an egg 


more than half her remaining eggs. A 


third time she does the same, and now 
How many 
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it merely for your pleasure and not as a contest. 
nection with this dot drawing 


Draw a line according to number, but 


THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


pou do not need to send it to us as we are printing 


zes are given for subscriptions, but not in con- 
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to be delighted with this beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun. 
and an accurate shooter. 


aluable Articles to be Given Away 


Hopkins & Allen Guaranteed Shot Gun 


Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. Barrel made of fine decarbonized, rolled steel, 
choke-bored by improved method which insurss superior shooting qualities. Compensating locking bolt, coil 
springs, case hardened frame. Patent snap fore-end, low rebounding hammer. Walnut, pistol grip stock. Rubber 
butt-plate. 12-guage, blued steel, thirty-inch barrel. Splendidly finished and polished. For game of all kinds, this gun is 
unexcelled. You can have great pleasure with it on a day's outing, or on a longer camping or hunting expedition. You are sure 
It is guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable 


Send Your Name and Address. Be the First in Your Neighborhood. 


Send a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my Easy Plan by which you can quickly obtain this splendid 
Shot Gun and at the same time get other desirable presents. Successful Farming, 61 Success Bldg., Des Moines, la. 








1000-Shot Daisy Air Rifle 
DAISY For YOU 


- Boys, here is the 
Air Rifle you_ need. 
You can have lots of 
fun at target practice, 
or hunting smallgame. 
Shoots 1000 times 
without reloading. 
Lever oction, round 
tapering barrel, nick- 
eled and polished, 
automatic shot re- 
tainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. One of the 
best Air Rifles made. 
Accurate and powerful. 
Any boy would be de- 
lighted with one. Let 
me tell you how you 
can get one of these fine 
rifles for just a little of 
your spare time. A post- 
ecardreply willdo. Write 
now. I wiilsend you full 
description and tell you 
all about my easy n. 


Successful Farming, 62 Success Bldg. 


Des Moines - t<3 t<3 ~ lowa 





Boys, Be On Time 


Get This Fine Watch 
and Cowboy Fob 


This handsome watch is a dandy. 
Case is of solid American nickel silver 
which wears and looks like Sterling. 
The case is dust and water-proof. 
Back and bezel screw on. It is stem 
wind and stem set. It is a 12 size, 
thin model, now so popular. 

The movement is standard, seven 
fowels, and is fitted with a jeweled 
ever escapement. Movement is 
well constructed and in timekeep- 
ing service will prove reliable for 

ears. Watch is fully guaranteed 
or five years, 

Weight, complete with case is only 
2% ounces, Tested, timed and 
regulated before sending out. 

he attractive Cowboy Fob is 
madeof leather and consists of a 
holster complete with a miniature 
six-shooter revolver.Every boy wants 
one a8 s00n as he sees it, 
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63 Success Bldg. 
Des Moines <= =< Iowa 
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To Be Given Away 


Here’s a watch that every woman, girl, boy or man 
will appreciate and value very highly. We guarantee 
this watch to keep good time and to wear for 
five years and it probably will give good service for 
20 years or evenlonger. It has high-grade 7-jewel 
lever movementina a solid nickel silver case; The 
watch isathin model, the popular ladies size, a 
little over one inch in dia- 
meter. The watch can be 
worn in the strap on_ the 
wrist where one can always 
glance at it and see the 
time of day. Or it can 
be taken out of wrist . ; 
strap and worn with a chain or guard pin, 
orin the pocket thesame as any other watch. 
This attractive fully guaranteed watch 
is offered you for just a few hours easy and 
pleasant work. Write me post card or letter 
today for fullinformation about my splen- 
did plan for helping you earnit. Remem- 
ber it is postively guaranteed. 







Successful Farming 
64 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Here’s Your Scout Camera 
The Seneca Scout is the Lightest Roll 
Film, Box Camera Made 


This dainty little roll film 
camera is a real camera; 
substantial knock-about 
camera too—not a card- 
board toy. In short, the 
Scout’s a camera that ex- 
actly fits the boy or girl and 
yet appeals to older people 
as well. You can rea'ly 
make fine pictures with it. 
Being a fixed focus instru- 
ment, it can be used any- 
where up to its limitations 
and is suitable for general 
pesteeraghe. The Scout tis 
ight, strong, quick, complete. 
It is equipped with alens that 
cuts a sharp picture as well 
as areliable automatic shutter 
for time or instantaneous ex- 
posure. It takes a picture 24 
x 34 inches, 


Successful Farming, 65 Success Bldg. 
Des Moines - 3 3 - lowa 






















poses, especially during fall and winter. 


Hamilton Rifle 


These Rifles are beautifully finished and are powerful and accurate shooters. They 
are fully guaranteed in every respect. F t 
You can have a splendid time with one of them out in the woods, hunting for game or at 
target practice with your friends. It will be very useful around the farm for many pure 


For game and target practice they are excellent. 


Shoots 22 caliber long or short. Automatic ejector. Barrel bronzed, 


tapered, and rifled with greatest care. It has a built up steel jacket.A bsolutely guaranteed to be perfect in all parts, 


Your Name and Address Brings Full Information 


\bout my splendid plan by which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours. Write atonce. I will 
answer right away and knew you will be pleased with my easy plan. 


_ Successful Farming, 66 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Announcing 


A Mid-Year Model 


Combining the Best from 


257 Show Models 






























26 Extra Features 


Unique to the Mitchell—Paid for by Factory Savings 


This is to tell you how factory 
efficiency has cut 10,000 costs on 
the Mitchell car. 

How we build it for half what 
it would have cost, even in 1910. 

How we build it for 20 per cent 
less than other factories can 
build it now. 

And how, by thoseesavings, we 
give you 26 extras which you 
don’t find in other cars. 


John W. Bate 

The Efficiency Expert 

In 1903—when Mitchell cars 
were first built—we brought John 
W. Bate to Racine. He was even 
then the greatest expert in fac- 
tory efficiency in the metal-work- 
ing line. 

Our vehicle factory was then 70 
years old. It was a model effici- 
ency plant. And we started then 
to make our motor car plant the 
most efficient of its kind in 
America. 


10,000 Costs Reduced 

In the 13 years since, Mr. Bate 
has reduced more than 10,000 
motor car costs. 

He built this whole plant— 
covering 45 acres—so cars could 
come through without the loss of 
a second. He equipped it with 
2092 labor-saving machines—the 
most efficient machines that are 
known in this industry. 

He has eliminated from the 
Mitchell almost every casting. In 


Milthell Less 


place of them he uses 184 drop 
forgings, which are three times 
as strong. Also 256 steel stamp- 
ings, tough and stanch. 

He has invested $5,000,000 so 
fine cars could be built here for 
less than anywhere else. No other 
factory which builds cars of this 
class can compare with it. 


Not One Cent Wasted 

Some motor car makers buy all 
their parts. Most makers buy the 
larger share. But 98 per cent of 
this Mitchell car is built in this 
model plant. Thus we save under 
others from 20 to 40 per cent. 

Part of this saving is shown in 
our price. No other high-grade 
Six of the Mitchell size sells at 
the Mitchell price. 

The rest of the saving pays for 
26 extras. We give you 26 fea- 
tures which others don’t offer. 
No car in our class has more than 
two of them. No car at any price 
has more than four. 

Go see these extra features. 
You will want every one of them. 
And you will not, we think, buy a 
car which omits them. 


257 Cars in One 

This New Mitchell model came 
out April 15—from four to eight 
months later than other current 
models. 

This model was completed after 
the New York Show. There our 
experts and designers examined 
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257 new models. And they picked 
out the best of the new styles in 
all of them—from ours and from 
others—in body design and equip- 
ment. 

Thus the New Mitchell com- 
bines all the best things brought 
out at the New York Show. Its 
lines and luxuries—its new ideas 
in equipment—are the finest 
shown. All this in addition to the 
26 unique features which other 
cars don’t offer. 


Where Mitchell is First 


In ease of riding the Mitchell car 
stands first. Any Mitchell dealer can 
prove that in five minutes. No other 
car in the world contains the Bate 
cantilever springs. 

The Mitchell rides the roughest road 
as a boat rides waves. This comfort will 
astound you. 

The Mitchell stands first as regards 
durability. Six Mitchell cars have aver- 
aged 164,372 miles each. In ordinary 
driving that is more than 30 years’ ser- 
vice. 

The Mitchell is the easiest car to 
drive. That’s because of its oversize 
steering parts, fitted with ball bearings 

The Mitchell is long and roomy 
127-inch wheelbase. It is powerful. Ip 
every way it gives greater value than 
other Sixes, because of our factory 
economies. And it includes 26 features 
—all costly and important—which 
other cars don’t offer. 

Let the nearest Mitchell dealer show these 


extras to you. He has this new model now. | 
you don't know him, ask us for his name. 





Six-cylinder high-power high-speed 
motor—127-inch wheelbase. Anti-skid 
tires on rear. Complete modern equip- 
ment, including motor-driven tire pump. 


F.O. B. Racine for 5- 
$ 1 3 2 Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Road- 
ster. 7-Passenger Body, $35 extra. New 
Mitchell Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 











